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INTERPER^Of^AL INTERACTION: A SELECTIVE RfVIEW 



Iritrbductlbn 



This paper is intended to be a selec- 
tive and expository review of the 
interpersonal interaction literature. 
In surveying such a broad and varied 
field it was necessary to limit the 
paper in scope to those theoretical 
works which haye been jnost heuristic? 
for further research, and to choosy 
from among tl^ many excellent empiUl- ' 
cal studies those which tested or in 
some way reflected upon the dimensions 
of the thebreti ien^ations des- 

cribed. The process of selection and 
discussion has been ciirected towards 
relating developments in this field 
to the societal setting which offers 
the greatest potential fer social 
cliange-^^the classroom. 

Leary (1957) defines interpersonal 
interaction as I'behaVior which' is re-^ 
lated overtly, consciously, ethically 
or symbolically to another human being 
Creal, coMbective or imagined)..." 
(page 4) . For purposes of this paper, 
the discussion of interpersonal inter- 
action will center, on the relsition- 



ships between the following phenomena: 
^perception of self and other, overt 
and^ covert communication, and social 
qhdCce and mo3es of eliciting respon- 
ses, from others. 

Specifically this paper will cpntain 
three chapters. The first is a dis- 
ciassion of the dimensions of inter- 
personal interaction postulated by 
five major approaches. The second is 
a consideration of the dimensions of 
classroom interaction. The third con- 
cerns sources of influencef on class- 
room interaction. This /inal chapter 
will also include discuskic«^of t^e 
empirical variables related^rco these 
dimensions, < including. personality , 

.-social* a^ ccxnmunication research, as 
well cis. ,some suggestions about ways in 

* wl^ich this material could be ^^^plied 
directly to the classroom or to fur- 
' ther research into the dynamics 'of the 
classrocHn situation. /. 



FIVE MAJOR APPROACHES 
TO ONDERSTANDINQ THE 
DIMENSIONS OF 
INTERPERSONAL INTERACTION 



*This review was done at the sugges- 
tion of ctnd with the* Assistance of 
Frances Fuller. 
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The firsrt approach to ,be discussed 
will be'' Leary 's Interpersonal Person- 
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ality System. This theory is both 
broad and complex and its strength 
lies in its applicatiij-ity to a wide 
range of inter|^ett=rujia"l interactional 
situations. Leary's conceptual itiodel 
is a circumplex.-g^The J^,.rrfc^rffavioral 
variables generated from its two bi- 
paldt"^ dimensiotis-jonay be^thought of as*' 
operating "at any one of five differ- 
ent levels .i^ Schutz emphasizes three 
basic dimensions and although hia^ mod^ 
el shares certain features with that ' 
of Leary , it has a greater intuitive 
appeal, perhaps because of its more 
parsimonious structure. Tly^ ajpp^eaj?^*^- 
accounts for the fact that htis* earlier 
scholarly work lent itself to a popu- 
lar presentation in the 196*4 work, 
Joy. 

The most theoretically sophisticated 
system presented here is Foa's circum- 
plex model. He relies heavily on 
mathematical techniques developed by 
Guttman and is concerned primarily 
with the heuristic power of the cir- 
ciimplex. Lorr and -McNair share the 
same orien^tion but offer the model 
with the soundest empirical foundation. 
Bales' system is sociologically ori-. 
ented and offers a contrast to the 
other four approaches. The emphasis 
, in Baies' th(So;retical work is upon the 
group as a problem-solving unit. * 



•*^sonal mechanisms was generated. These 
mechanisms or ^reflexes are arranged in 
adaptive-ma ladaptive dyads as follows: 

■ (1) Managerial-Autocratic, (2) Respon- 
^&ible-Hyper normal, (3) Cooperative- 
Over conyentional, (4) Docile-Dependent, 
(5) Self-effacing-Masochistic , (6) Re- 
bellious-Distrustful, (7) Aggressive- 
Sadistic, and C8) Competitive-Narcis- 
sistic. As can be seen from Figure 1, 
these mi^chanisms vai«^ in intensity 
along the radius of the circumglex ^ 
from low 9 adaptive)* near tR55- 

,_cefi^t«**6rthe circumplex »to *high (i.e., 
maladaptive) towards the outer limits 
of the circumplex. 

As Luft (1970) points out, the Leary 
model emphasizes the fact that indivi- 
duals learn to provoke certain Reac- 
tions in others and that particular 
brief interactions are understood more 
^^ly when the general implicit mes- 
[sage oaat each individual character- 

sticaljjy 'conveys is understood. One 
C3Ni;cle cir^^ Figure 1 is devoted entire- ' 
ly u^the type of interj^ersonal inter- 
actioii\cha2iacteris tically provoked. 
For example, a person who character- 
istically communicates aggression in a 
maladptive way (i.e., to the point of 
beiijg -an attacker) wdvild provoke hos- 
tility, as indicated in sector E of 
this model. 



The Leary Interpersonal 
Personality System 

The Circumplex of flntel^personal Inter- 
action^' 

I I / 

The Interpersonal xe-C^nality System 
(Leary, 1957; Leary aAd Coffey, 1955) 
i^s based upon the bipolar dimensions 
of Love .v&v! Hate and Dominance vs. 
SutHnis^on.^SjProm these two dimensions 
a circumi>iex bordering of 16 interperr 



The Levels of Interpersonal Conscious- 
ness 

Leary 's (1957) system also allows for 
five levels in the interpersonal core 
of personality. One might view these 
as the "third dimension" of the cir- 
cumplex model, although Leary does not 
explicitly refer to his conceptuali- 
zation in terms of a cyclindrical or 
other three-dimensional figure, possi- 
bly because of the difficulties with 
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Figure 1.^ Classification of Interpersonal Behavior into 

Sixteen Mechanisms or Reflexes (Leary, 1957, page 65). 



his third and fourth level which will 
be discussed below. Level I (Public 
Communication) is concerned with the 
'behavior of an individual as others 
see hij^. Level II '(Conscious Coimuni-' 
cation) fdcuses on how an individual 
perceives himself ,and others. Study 
of this level relies on the actual 
verbal report of how the individual 
sees himself and others.' Level III 
(Private CoimunlcatloA) involves the 
* indirect expressions that an indivi- 
dual makes about himself in* his pre- 
conscious world. In order, to look at 
this preconscious world, one must turn 



to the subject's dreams, fantasies, 
creative expressions, wishes and other 
such indirect sources of information. 

Leazy (1§57) is uncertain of the appro 
priateness of his usage 'pf» precon- 
scious in conjunction with his Level 
III. He points out that one of 
Freud's definitions of the precon- : 
scious states that not only does the 
preconscious allow for material to be- 
come conscious but also that it can 
become conscious quite easily. He has 
observed, for example, that many 
patients are extremely rigid and tend 
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to report the same themes in response 
to projective stimuli as they use in 
conscious verbal interaotif>n. He 
therefore suggests that "response to 
projective stimuli'' migh,t be a better 
description of Level III. ^ 

Level IV (The Unexpressed) is the 
deepest level of personality and in-* 
eludes ;all of the interpersonal con- 
tent which is completely avoided at 
the- other levels, Leary postulates 
this level as an explanation for the 
phenomenon that, even after being ex- 
posed to external stimuli which would 
naturally invoke particular interper- 



sonal themes, patients will manifest a 
conspicuous lack of therse themes in 
both their overt and covert behaviors. 
Leary gives only 'preliminary considera- 
tion to Level IV and regards it as an 
incomplete aspect of this interpersonal 
^system. Level V (Values) is concerned 
with the ego ideal, or what a person 
"should like to be." The data for 
this level is what an individual con- 
sciously reports as his ideals. 



Figure 2 is a circumplex model which 
presents eight personality types de- 
rived from Level I and Level ^IJ. ob- 
servations. 




Figure 2. The Diagnosis of Interpersonal Behavior 

at Levels I and II (Leary, 1957, page 219), 
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Individual Styles of Interpersonal'^ 
Adjustment (The Circumplex at Levels 
I and II) \ ^ 

The inner circle of lower intensity 
indicates the adaptive personalities 
and the outer circle, representing 
greater intensity, indicates the mal- 
adaptive, it^hould be noted that the 
average adjusted persdh woum manifest 
behavior in all of the categories 6on- 
tained in the Leary cixcupplex depend- 
ing on the situation, .^n fact, a dis- 



turbed individue 



pathology will of 



ten vary withs^t degree to which he^ 
relies upon onl^^pne characteristic 
form of interperspnal interaction. It 
is to Leary *^/cr adit that he saw the 
adaptive aspects/ of interpersonal 
behavior's tyres which are often dis- 
cussed only i^n terms of their patholo- 
gical impli,cations. Although he dis- 
cuses botrfi the adaptive and maladap- 
tive styles of adjustment, more empha- 
sis w^ll be placed on the adaptive 
mechanisms here. I ^ 



Power, competition, aggression and 
rebellion. Adjustment through g0wer 
(the emotional extreme of which is the 
autocratic personality) is represented 
on sector 1 of this model. Here, the , 
adaptive style stresses force, 
strength, energy and^leadership in 
one's ' interpersonal interactiorjp. 
People respond to this style with re- 
spect, approbation and deference. Ad- 
justment thi'ough competition (the emo- 
tional extreme of which is the narcis- 
sistic personality) is shown on sector 
2, In its adaptive form the style is 
characteri elf- con f ide n ce an d 

independence. Wtien this style is adap 
tive, others respond with admiration 
and social approval.\ Adjustment 
through aggression ( 
extreme the sadistic 



th its I emotional 
ersonaljity) is 



sector 3. In the socially acceptable 
range of aggressive styles one will 
^find those whojprovoke guilt in others, 
demand obediance (such as those in of- 
ficial positichs) and express jnany ag- 
gressive impulses which are 
by others since they ^re parq a 
societal role. 




A particularly interesting feal 
Leary 's model is adjustment through 
reibeiiion (the emotional extreme is 
the distrustful personality) . Those 
individuals who seek adjustment 
through^ebellion avoid close contact 
with others and actually prefer a 
state of alienation. A close rela- 
tionship is threatening to them and 
•offers too many responsibilities and 
obligations. They find a certain de- 
light in breaking convention and enjoy 
the freedom in their challenge of 
society. Even though an individual 
may be relatively adjusted in the role 
of an iconoclastic creator, the behav- 
ior which he invokes from others (es- 
-r^pecially those in authority and those 
Who conform to authority) will be one 
of irritated rejection. Since this^ 
type of behavior is charactertic jox at 
"least the public and conscious conimuni- 
cations of leaders in theTp/esent 
^uth culture/ this group^mght form 
pLXi interesting population on which to 
investigate Level 11!^ hypotheses. 



Self-effacement, docility, cooperatidjn 
and resp>qnsiblity • Adjustment throuqh 
self-effacement (and its emotional ek- 
treme, the masochistic personality) y 
are represented on sector 5. The mild 
adaptive form of this personality qan 
described as one of modest, unpre- 
ious reserve. The motivation for 
^-i^g this role lies in, choosing the 
safest^Wnd least exposed position*4fn 
whateve^feituation. This form of ad- 
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justment may or may not be situational. 
Leary considers that this style in- 
vokes depreciation and patronizing 
superiority from others. However, 
this observation is extremely culture- 
bound (as, indeed, are many of the 
above descriptions of values placed on 
various interpersonal behavior types 
in the Leary model) . In some subcul- 
tures of American society, this is the 
normative behavior for the female; en- 
tire cultures may be found in which 
self-effacement would provoke respect 
and/ regard from others. The opposit^e 
qualification. might be made in regards 
to adjustment through docility (the* 
dependent personality represents the 
emotional extreme) . This person is 
perceived as meek and admiring and' in 
need of he^lp. Tfie mgderate. adaptive 
form .of this style can •be described as> 
res'pectful, trustful conformityu This 
form of interpersonal behavior brings 
out helpful leadership *in others, 
along wij:h advp.ce and general ^direc- 
tion, according to Leary. The soci- 
etal role of the adult/ ii6le in Ameri- 
-can culture, however, rarely includes 
docility as an approved behavioral 
mode, and sucl\, behavior may provoke 
disrespe'ct and even aggression from 
others, particularly among certain sub- 
cultures. 

H 

Adjustment through cooperation (over- 
conventional personality) is represent- 
ed on sector 7 of the model. The ad- 
justed form of this style can be des- 
cribed as agreeability a desire to 
be liked and accepted by others. 
Leary refers to this style as "extro- 
verted friendliness" and states that 
this mode of adjustment represents 
the highest ideal "of wes^rn civili- 
zation." He adds thaj>^^. the.person- 

id'eal of most--rrf3ividuals (as mea- 
sured by the interpersonal system) 
clearly emphasizes a combination of 



s 



3S between 



lorthern 
treme of 



The envc^tional 
irough responsiliility is 



conventionality and strength" (jpage ^ 
aQ3) . ' ^his cooperative style Usually 
provokes approval and fri^n^iiiess 
from others? although again,rLeary ' s 
model ,could be criticized for its 
limitation to a specific cultuire ^ince 
the ic^eal of- most northern Europeans 
would ' undoubtedly come closer /to the 
adjustoent through responsibility 
reprefsented on sector 8 of thp circum- 
plext (Indeed, the differenc 
tfiese two styles is responsible for 
much friction in interpersonal rela- 
tions between Americans and 
Europeans . ) 
adjustment ■ 

'the hypemorXial personality! In its 
^adaptive fom, t^is style consists of 
a stidbviQjg normal, conventional, 

reasonable, successful, syroathetic 
.and generally mature* People respond 
to this style with respectf, dependence 
and admiration* 



Individual Categories of Fantasy (The 
Circumplex at Level III) - 

When Leary discusses personality 
diagnosis at Level III he maKes no dis- 
tinction between adaptive and maladap- 
tive behavior. He offers two reasons 
for this lack of distinction: (1) thee 
questionable theoretical validity of 
applying adaptive-mafadaptive criteria 
to "preconscious" material; and (2) 
the crudeness of the instruments used^ 
to measure fantasy, , As can be seen 
from Figure 3, there are eight verbal 
diagnostdrccfrategories in ^he outer 
circle at Level III: (1) Power, 
(2) Exploitatiori, (3) Sadism, (4) De- 
privation, (5) Masochism, (6) Depen- 
dence, (7) Love, and (8) Nurturance. 
The inner circle without verbal cate- 
gorization merely indicates moderate 
emotional intensity; while the outer 
circle represents strong emotional in- 
tensi^ty. 



vie 
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Figure 3. The Diagnosis of Interpersonal Behavior 
at Level III (Leary, 1957, page 224). 



The Interpersonal Check Ijisi 

Developed in conj inaction, with Leary 's 
Interpersonal Personality System, the 
Interpersonal Check List provides an 
instrument for measuring a number of 
the variables in that system and also 
purports to a general comprehensive- 
ness as a research toolo LaForge and 
Suczek {1955)^ave arranj^ed the' 144 
adjectives from Form Illb of the inter- 
personal check list in clusters on the 
Leary circiimplex model of Interper- 
sonal Behavior • For example, in sec- 
tor A, managerial behavior, the adjec- 




tives begin at the outer edge o'f the 
"circle (mofet intense) with "dictorial." 
Reading from the edge inward, they 
range through "manages others," "domi- 
nating,", "bossy "easily makes others 
obey/' "likes responsibility," "good 
leader;/' "forceful/' and end at the 
center*of the circle (least intense) 
with "able to give orders," 

The scores obtained from this instru- 
ment are based on the subjects' selec- 
/tion or rejection of ' the words in the 
list and are expressed 'xfi terms of di- 
rect numerical comparison HDf raw 
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score's, rather than in terms of devia- 
tions from a standardized norm. The 
Check List was developed and revised 
over a period of several years using 
data obtained by administering the 
various fonns to several thousand sub- 
jects including psychiatric patients, 
students at two California colleges, a 
grotij&i»af.^d^rmatitis patients and a 
group of ove^eight women. Various 
por^tions of tne populations sampled 

were asked "t6' describe themselves 

(Leary's Level II) , their ideal selves 
(Leyel V) and other persons (Level I) 
such as pcirents, spouses and other 
members of their therapy group. Test- 
retest reliability correlations we^e 
computed on 77 of the overweight women 
(LaFoisge and Suczek, 19,55). 

Intervarialaae correlations supporting 
the postulaEed oircumplex ordering ; 
were obtained from s e veralr-s-amplajS,a^ 
In general, the correlation coeffi- 
cients betwe^en. variables followed the , 
predicted pattern of a monotonic de- 
creasing function of their distance 
from each other on Leary's circular 
model' (LaForge 'and Suczek, ^955, page 
106). LaForge et ai ^19^ also 
showed that the scores on all eight, of 
the behavioral^ dyads could be combined 
and expressed as a single point in re-, 
lation to the two major axes, domi- 
nance-submission and love-hate. For 
the study of 'personality change and 
^organization,, as well as difficulties;, 
in interpers'dnal interaction, however, 
the most suitable scores would be the 
total scores from all five levels of 
each individual subject's conununica 
tion. 

LaForge and Suczek (1955) report pn 
the various ways in which comparisons 
of Levels I, 11^ III,^ iv' and V can be 
obtained and used. Levels II and V 
(Conscious Communication and Values) 




are tested directly by administering 
the, Interpersonal Check List to the 
subject. A "point score" (on the ^ver- 
tical and horizontal axes of the cir- 
ctlmplex) for L^^f.el l'(Piablic Communi- 
cation) is obtained by convert i MMPI 
scores ac^cgrding to a formula cc^tiputed 
by Leary and Coffey (1954) and a simi- 
lar score for Level III (Priva.te (Sov\- ^ 
munication) was computed from fhe rat.*^- 
ings of TAT material by three .iu^^Sfned 
judges; Vari-atixDn-^betweefTIClevel II 
and V sc^ores indicated "selfrdissatis- 
f action and motivation for change," 
andvdiscrepancie^ between Level I, II, 
and V scores were viewed as indicating 
"possible future therapeutic pr6blems 
and resistances." The check list was 
also uised at Level, I as a sociometric 
measure in group therapy and'discrep- ^ 
ancies between the combined grpup*s 
view of each member and his view of 
himself (Level II) were assumed to be 
V measure, of the individual's "blind- 
,ixess." In research situations the 
Interpersonal Check List has a varietj^ 
of uses as^ a multivariate sociometric 
instrument. 

Although the Interpe'fsbnal Check List 
is a flexible tool, there seems to be 
very little empirical basis for . the 
"multilevel" canparisons>€tween Vari- 
ous dimensions ' of th^^^^rsonality 
(Wiggins, 1965, 1968). There does 
exist a revised version of the ICL 
(Kogan ar^dTordyce, 1962) which has 
been USM to study cliange in self- . 
cpn^ept (Kogan, Boe and Valentine, 

965; Kogan, Boe, Gocka and Johnson, 
1966; Boe, Gocka and Kogan, 1966). 
Wiggins (1968) points out that "...the 
conspicuous lack of implementation of 
the original scheme for systematiza- 
tion suggest(s) that^the system is in 
danger of 'dropping out* along with 

s .celebrated principal ^investigator" 
(page 322) • ^ Ignoring Wiggin's refer- 
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encV to Leary's extra-scholarly activi- 
ties, the heuristic result of His 
1950' s work should speak for itself. 

Biermann's Interpersonal Interaction 
System : 

Biermann (1^69) has summarized the 
interpersonal interaction research 
which lends support to a conceptuali- 
zation of interaction based on two bi- 
polar dimensions: active expressive 
vs. passive restrictive, and accep- ;r - 
tance vs. rejection. The activity di- 
mension was found to be relaj:i^ely in- 
. dependent of the accept^iK^e dimension 
such that active individuals would be 
found at all gradations of the accep- 
^tance vs. rejection dimension. 

^iermann hypothesi^ed^^^^^odel of at- 
tending-empa^eti«*=^u^ be- ' 

havior§^.cdr^>eJchotherapists based on 
jjea^P^^^^951) circumpJex model. Four 
^^jadrants of the circle — active-nega- 
tive, active-positxve> passive-nega- 
tive andj^ass^ive-positiye — were each 
associated with certain adjectives' 

.--describing the therapists' behaviors, 
and each of the four ektr^me points of 
the dimensions were associated with 
certain other adjectives. * For , example , 
in the active-negative quadrant Bier- 
mann placed the adjectives "demanding" 
and "controlling," and at the extreme 
of the rejecting dimension the adjec- 

, tives "rejecting," "hostile" and 
"cold." 

Citing various research findings with' 
therapy patients and experimental sub- 
jects, Biermann argued that a high 
level of positive activity contributes 
more to client progress and favorable 
outcome of therapy than does either 
positive passivity or negative acti- 
vity and that relationships betweeh 



parent and child and teacher and stu- 
dent could be conceptualized along the 
same set of dimensions and would yield 
the same results in stxidies of the re- 
lationship between parent or teacher 
behaviors and the child's personal 
development and emotional well-beiiig. 
Therapist^ behaviors related 'to the - 
combination of active and positive di- 
' mensions were described by Biermann as 
"empathetic," "qommitted" and "encoun- 
tering." At the extreme of the acti- 
vity dimension were^tlie adjectives 
"active," "structured," '"concrete," 
"confronting," "expressive," "vital- 
izing"' and "^genuine ," while the ex-- 
treme of the acceptance dimension was 
represented by the adjectives "priz- 
ing," "loving" and "warm." According 
to Biermann, the most powerful effects 
are obtained from combinations (repre 
sented ii> his four quadrants) of the 
two dimerfsions. 



S chutz ' Fundamental 
Interpersonal Relations Orientations 



The Fundamental Interpersonal Rela- 
tions Orientations (FIKO) system of 
^Schutz (1958) has been neglected until 
quite recently (Wiggins , 1968) . 
Schutz has not given explicit atten- 
tion to the circumplex types of models 
such as those of Foa (19651, Leary 
(1957), or Lorr and McNair^l963) . On 
the other hand, Schutz* system has 
many similarities with the Lorr and 
McNair model. It is based on three 
inteirpersonal needfe: (1) the need for 
inclusion; (2) 'the need for control;/ 
and (3) jthe need for affection. For 
each of these three basic interperson-,, 
al needs Schutz has included three 
general types. One type is defdcdent 
and is indicative of a 'lack of any ef- 
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fort at •need satisfaction. Another 
type is excessive and is manifested in 
the form of constant attempts at satis- 
fying one of the basic needs. The 
last type is ideal and indicates ap- 
propriate need satisfaction (Schatz, 
1958) . 

\ 

The Satisfaction of Interpersonal 
Needs \ , 

Inclusion. The need for inclusipn re|)- 
resents the basic human^e^a^o belong, 
the fear of ex elusion '"and desire to 
jbin^ and interact wifefi^ther people. 
Problems of identity are relevant her6. 
An individual asks, Who am I? Is 
-there something about me which would 
make me desirable enough to others to 
include me in their activitie^?* Im- 
plied in' this concern with identity is 
a desire to be understood and to make 
one's characteristic^ known so that^ 
there will be approval (Schutz, 1961T. 
The inclusion types consist of {t) the 
undersocial; (2) the oversocial; and 
(3) the social (gcbutz, 1958). The 
undersocial type represents a person 
who is introverted and withdravl?n. * He 
experiences a conscious desire to 
maintain distance, bu^ also an uncon- 
scious desire to have others pay .atten- 
tion to him, Sincfe rejection is too < 
painful to accept, this type of indi- 
vidual will, not run the risk of being * 
ignored. There' is a general feeling 
.of being worthless and a lack of in-/ ' 
tere'st in living. , Schu^tz fee:^s tha^ 
this lack of interest iri" living is 
quite' important sinc§\it \af fects many' 
other variables such as enthusiasm, 
involvement and perserverakce. 

The oyersocial 'type i^ extroverted and 
needs -to be i^urroAnded by people con- 
stantly. ;The interpersonal dynaiftics 
are lAuch tnfe ^ame as those character- A 



izing the ikdersocial person but, of 
course, the\be)^vipr is the x:)pposite. 
The interpersonal interaction of the 



oversocial type will be 
by compelling people to 
to him. 




arac^e^-ized 
attention 



The social type can fe^l comfortable 
with people or without people. }ie 
does not ^feel compelled to take a lead- 
ing^'-Trdle'^^n a group And may play any 
nvimbef ^f* different/ roles depending on 
the group and situation. ,At the same 
time he is capably' of very intense^ in- 
volvement in grou^ activities. He has. 
a definite identity which is comprised 
of his own unioue synthesis of the 
characteristics ^of ^number of .differ- 
ent individuals, \ 




When ^^,4JitJlvidu^\* s inclusion, needs 
are not even remokely met there is a 
possibility that hV will create a fan- 
tasy world in whict^ he is Accepted by 
others. Since inci^sion is assumed to 
be ^he first stage interpersonal re- 
lations, and corresponds to the oral 
stage in psychoanalytic theory, severe 
frustration in this area can result in 
extremely regressive; behavior if any 
psychological^athoipgy do^ devel^r^ 
Thus, it tends £p m^n4.f est-itseli^n < 
kn extremely ir^gress^d behavipr pat- 
tern wl>icl> is most J^JP^^^y^schizoT 
phrenia^ 



Control. The neddffor coritroi in- 

$lves» the dec^ion making process in 
^nterpersonalr interaction, and is con—* 
deemed with^^^uch areas* as power cind 
authority. This need "ranges fj:an an 
intense;^preoccupa£ion with ''power to a 
desire rb be contr olled and have no 
resp^^lsibiiitTT^TTie dynamics oir~con^ 
trol can be seen in resistanc^to the 
otheaf's^ attempts ' at control, or in 
tojal submissiofi to the other's *con- ^ 
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trql. For example, independence and 
rebellion are behaviors illustrative 
of .a refusal to be controlled. Con- 
trol behavior is often hidden and y 
there is hot necessarily a marked need 
for visibility (Schutz, 1967) • 

Schutz' control types are: (1) the 
abdicrat; (2) the autocrat; and (3) 
the democrat (Schutz, 1958). The abdi- 
crat is ^submissive and avoids all 
forms of power and responsibility. 
His basic fear is that he will not re- 
ceive help^from other people when he 
needg^h^lp, and that he will be faced 
with more responsibility than he can 
manage** He generally devalues himself 
and feels that he does not deserve 
what respect he receives from others. 
He expresses hostility through passive 
resistance / since any form of overt 
aggression would be threatening, » 

The autocrat is often a dominating in- 
dividual, and needs a power structure 
in which he finds himself at the top. 
He fe^rs that if he doesn't dominate, 
people will dominate him. Frequently 
such needs are displaced in the form 
of achieving athletic or intellectual 
superiority. 

The democrat has! come to terms in his* 
interpersonal relations with others in 
the control area.^^He can give or take 
orders equally well depending upo^ the 
context. He accepts himself and his 
competence. He has no feelings of 
helplessness when faced with responsi- 
bility. 

Individuals who cannot accept control 
are close in personality structure to 
the psychopathic category. In Freuc 
ian terms, t^ie superego has not de^l- 
oped and an appropriate parentaiAmage 
has not been internalized. 



Affedtdon. The need for affection in- 
volves tke dynamics of love and i ra t e" *' 
betweeji two people. These are the 
most personal of the interpersonal dy- 
namics. When affective interaction is 
found in. groups it is the result of 
the differentiation between members of 
the group and specific friendships 
within the group. The major dynamics 
in this area are closeness or farness 
and these operate in relations which 
are already formed (Schutz, 1967). 

Schutz (1958) distinguishes three af- 
fection types: (1) the underpersbnal ; 
^2) the overpersonal; and (3) the per- - 
sonal (Schutz, 1958) . The underper- 
sonal type avoids close petsonal rela- 
' tionships and wants others to do the 
same. Unconsciously he needs a close 
affectional relationship. He has a 
basic fear that no one loves him. The 
resulting. behavior, may be either to 
openly reject people (before they con 
reject him) or to be fritsndly to eyery- 
one. ^ ^ 

The overpersonal type tries to get 
^very^q^ose to people and wants every- 
one to treat him in a close personal 
manner. When he strives for this di- 
rectly, he will behave in a confiding, 
intimate and extremely personal man- 
ner. A more subtle approach will in- 
volve attempts to punish people for ^ 
not responding in a close personal way. 

The personal type is corSfortable in a 
close personal relationship^but can 
also respond well in circumstances re- 
quiring emotional distance. He can 
accept being disliked and is capable 
of realizing that the dislike is the 
result of a relationship and not the . " 
result of the possibility of his being 
unlovable. 
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Neuroses commonly stem from distur- 
bances in the area of affection, if 
appropriate attitudes are not formed 
in the stage shortly preceding true af- 
fectional behavior, there can be seri- 
ous problems in this area. Schutz 
turns to Munroe (1956) foi* this expla^.j 
nation of conflicts in affectional re- 
lations stemming fron the phallic 
stage. 



scale, a score range Cf 0-9 exists for 
each scale. The population used to 
develop the test consisted of 150 sub- 
jects from the Boston area colleges 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
Harvard, Boston University) as well as 
a military group (Air Force reserve . 
unit) • ^ r ' * 



The FIRO-B 

FIRO-B stands for "Fundamental Inter- 
personal Relations Orientation-Behav- 
ior," a measuring instrument which is 
central to Schutz' theory. 

The FIRO-B was developed both to mea- 
sure interpersonal interaction and to 
predict types of interaction based on 
information from FIRO-B alone. In 
Schutz' terms this measuring instru- 
ment was designed to measure an indi- 
vidual's behavior toward others (e) as 
well as what he wants from others (w) . 
Six scores are obtained: (l)_e^c- 
pressed inclusion behavior (e^); 

(2) wanted inclusion behavior (w^) ; 

(3) expressed control behavior (e^) ; 

(4) wanted control behavior (w^) ; 

(5) expressed affection behavior (e^) ; 
and (6) wanted affection behavior (w^) . 

Schutz used Guttman's (1950) technique 
for cumulative scale analysis ,to con- 
struct items for the six scores above. 
This type of scale analysis is based 
on developing scale items regularly de- 
creasing in popularity. Thus, items 
will be accepted sequentially up to a 
point by the respondent and then re- 
jected. \ 

A given scale score is the result of 
the numb^er of items accepted, and 
since nine items were -used for each 



. ^ Foa's Extension of 
Facet Design and Analysis 

Foa" (1958) was first concerned with 
[he problem of finding the basic inter- 
lationships of such varied interper- 
sona^L dynamics as attraction, similar- 
ity of values, empathy and mutual 
satisfaction. He Suggested that the 
universe of such concepts could be re- 
duced to its underlying factors ,or 
element^ by looking for contiguous - 
elements in the phenomena. Guttjnan 
(1954; and 1954-1955) had recently t 
developed a systematic approach to re- 
search design which utilized this no- 
tion of contiguity — namely facet de- 
sign— ^which recognizes that variables 
with similan structures will be simi- 
lar empirically. 

Foa (1965) pointed out that facet de- 
sign and analysis of' interpersonal 
interaction is a logical extension of 
multivariate resjearch design. Facets 
represent a way of systematically de- 
fining a set of variables in terms of 
more basic sets; hence facet design 
had obvious applicability in an area 
such as interpersonal interaction, 
wAth its myriad, overlapping, loosely 
defined variables. Foa?s unique con- 
tribution to the interpersonal inter- 
action literature is his theoretical 
explanation of the basic facet struc- 
ture from which a circximplex ordering 
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of interpersonal behavior is generated 
(Wiggins, 1968). Most researchers in 
this area are primarily interested in 
the empirical properties of ordering. 
While Fpa is also concerned with appli- 
cations and organization of the litera- 
ture^ his most suggestive work has 
been, with the deductive use of facet 
design and analysis — in other words, 
with its predictive possibilities 
rather than its descriptive features. 



The Facets of Behavior\ 

Basically/ Foa (laerTnas stated that 
interpersonal behavior may be viewed 
as either giving or taking away love 
and status.' The object of the giving 
or taking can be either the self or 
the other. Foa (1964) defined inter- 
personal behavior in terms of three 
facets related to these generaliza- 
tions. The first facet was content of 
behavior and tl)e concern was whether 
or not the behavior was accepting or 
rejecting. The second facet was ob- 
ject of behavior, which he specified 
as being either towards the self or 
towards the other. The third facet 
was mode of behavior which was desig- 



/Lated as either emotional (love) or 
social (status) . 

It is interesting to note the emphasis , 
that Foa places on the attitude that an 
individual has toward himself in Con- 
nection with interpersonal ^interaction. 
De Charms (1968) stressed the fact 
that both the knower and the known 
take part in any human interaction, 
and that knowledge of self is appro- 
priate to use ^ in assessing people with 
whom one interacts. (The danger of 
anthropomorphism, which occurs in at- 
tempting to understand "thipgs" is not 
present in this type of situation.) 

Viewing these facets from a develop- 
mental standpoint, Foa (1964) proposed 
that children learn to differentiate 
their world in three corresponding 
stages. First, the child differen- 
tiates by content and accepts or re- 
jects what is in his immediate" envi- 
ronment. The next dif f ererftiation is 
between himself and others afs objects 
of behavior. The third differentia- 
tion is between love and status. This 
process of differentiation is repre- 
sented below in Figure 4. 




smvjoKAL vms 

(STAGS 3) MODE 
{Snct 2) OBJECT 

(STAGE X) conman 



Figure 4. Assumed Stages of Differentiation (Foa, 1964, fi. 5). 
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The center circle in Foa's model is 
the most basic and represents the dif-- 
ferentiation of acceptance and rejec- 
tion. This circle is immedia'tely sur- 
rounded by a circle which sets off 
,self from other. A third circle is 
divided into tw.o verticle sections rep- 
resenting status (social) and two hori- 
•zontal section? representing love femo- 
tional) . The outer circle, which 
divided into numbered s^tions and 



i.e., 180® on the circumplex) , and 
then the correlation would rise again 
fpr types six, seven and eight, pro- 
gressively. 



Research applications of^Foa's facet 
design of behavior. In research using 

, such a circumplex model, answers to in- 

is y >^rpersonal test items from question- 
, eiv-""^ naire 



closes all of the other circles, rep- 
resents eight types of interpersonal' 
behavior which result from the com- 
binations of the various subdivisions ^ 
6f the inner ^circles. ^ 

The result is that Foa's three facets 
generate eight ways of classifying in- 
terpersonal behavior which may be fol- 
lowed on the circumplex model section 
by section as follows: (1) social 
acceptance of other; (2) emotional ap- 
ceptance of other; (3) emotional accep- 
tance of self; (4) social acceptance 
of self; (5) social rejection of self; 

(6) emotional rejection of self; 

(7) emotional rejection of other; and 

(8) social rejection of other. 

These eight types of behavior are ex- 
pected to correlate with qne another 
to/the, degree that they are near to 
each other in 'the circAimplex, order * A 
circumplex is essentially an inter- 
correlation matrix, in which the high- 
est correlations may be found on ei- 
ther side of the main diagonal. Cor- 
relations decrease as they move away 
from the diagonal and later ihcrease 
as the diagonal is approached from 
the other side (Guttman, 1954). For 
example, when the relationships of the 
intercorrelation matrix are trans- 
ferred to the circumplex model, as in* 
Figure 4, type one would correlate 
higest with type two, least with type 
five (which is the type most removed. 



:e^ are weighted by degree of favor- 
ableness'to the interpersonal rela- 
tionship under consideration. For 
example, a low score ji^uld indicate \ 
either weak acceptance or strong re- 
jection of the relationship. ' A posi- 
tive coefficient between acceptance- 
and rejection would indicate that the 
stronger the acceptance, the weaker 
the rejection. 

C 

Two studies' run i^ Israel will illus- 
trate how Foa's facet design approa^^ch 
aids in the conceptualization and ex- 
planation of interpersonal interaction 
as well as supplying empirical veri fir- 
cation for the relationships 'postulate 
ed in his circumplex. The first study 
(Foa, 1962) was of 631. married couples 
who came from eitheri a 'western cultur- 
al background (Ashkenazi) or a middle 
eastern background (Sephardi and Ori- 
ental) . Brief stories were prepared 
which illustrated each o'f the eight ' 
types of behavior repre'sented In the 
circumplex model above.-_ JThese stories 
centered arqund married partners' ac- 
ceptance or rejection of each other 
and themselves. Subjects were asked 
whether or not they behaved in a man- 
ner similar to that of the characters 
in- the stories. The results of the 
study indicated that the coefficients 
of correlation followed the pattern 
predicted by the circumplex. 

In the second study (Foa,, 1964) this 
population was divided into t\fo groups 
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according to eastern or western back-* 
ground^ aui'd several cul-tural -differ- 
ences were found.' In* the western 
group there was a greater relationship 
between subjects* behavior towards 
their spouses and their behavior 
toward themselves. Emotional and 
social behavior were found to-be more 
interr€5J.ated in the middle-eastern 
^oup whil6 the relationship between 
the content "behaviors of accepteChce 
and rejection, ""al though not statisti- 
cally significant,, yas greatfer for the 
western group^' 

The Facets of Perception 

The next development in Foa'^ facet- 
approach was the conceptualization of 
perceptual *types* Figure 5, bplow, 
represents his jcircumplex model for 
this type of interpersonal dynamic^ 

This model formalizes the perceptual 
types into three basic stages, vJTne in- 
ner cii:cle represents the most basic 
differentiation, which is' the self t 



from the nonself iobserjer and non 
observer) . The child lascovers this 
differentiation in the pre-Oedipal 
phase when he learns to distinguish 
between 'his mother and himself. The 
next circle indicates what actually 
happens {actual) and^what ought to 
happen (ideal), in tl^is'^stage the 
child learns that there are things 
which he does which br;ing approval 
from his mother, Th^ third circle in- 
troduces the point j^f view — a further 
differentiation b6^tween the point of 
view of the inteiracting self (actor) 
and the point of view ^f the other 
(nonactor) , / - 



l^lationships between Perceptual and 
Behavioral Facets 



When Foa's conceptualization of per- 
ceptual types is combined with his be- 
havioral types , the following (Table I) 
' emerges. • , ) 

The combination of any perceptual^ type 




**<fiTMZ 3) AIOAt 
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Figure 5. Assxmed Stages of Differentiation" of Perceptual Types 
(Foa^ 1964, p. 5) . 
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Table I. Facet Definition of the Variables of, an Observer 
(Foa, 1966, page 3) » 
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Perceptual Type 
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with any be^iavioral type defines a 
variable, .resulting in 64 possible 
variables (8x8), ^For example, the' 
variable defined by Row I , Coliimn 1 , 
is concerned with "•••to what degree 
does the observer perceive, fran his 
point of view, that the other (non- 
observei:) accepts him socially?" (Foa, 
1966, page 3) • The psychological mean- 
ing of the variable defined by Row III, 
Colman 7, is ••to what degree does 
the observer feel that he ought ^to re- 
ject the other emotionally (to 'deny 
him love)?" (Foa, 1966, page 3) • This 
taSle becomes much more comprehensible 
viijen one realizes that the variables^ 
in Rows I-IV, Columns 1-2 and 7-8 rep- 
resent what the observer receives from 
the nonobserver^ In contrast. Rows 
VIII represent what the nonobserver re- 
ceives from the observer •^ 



Foa (1966) presents another schematic 
model call a "ringex," which ,is a de- 
rivative of Table I, However, 'the 
table adequately depicts the concep- 
tual relationship of Foa's facet theo- 
ry of interpersonal interaction for 
the purposes of thia review, 

Foa's model of pe^^eption and behavior 
In a group interaction. Foa, Trindis 
and Katz (1966) have shown that the 

9 

Foa paradigm can be used to concep- 
tualize not' only b.inary interpersonal 
interaction, but also such specific 
types of group behavior as family in- 
teraction. 

As can be seen in Figure 6 repres^t-" 
-ing the son in a family, the innermost 
'circle of self-other corresponds to 
Foa's (1966) model of stages x>f differ- 




Figure 6. States of Differentiation of Roles 
in -the Fainil,y of Orientation' of a 
Male Child. (Foa, Triandas, and 
Katz,'*1966, page 317). 
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entiation of perceptual types and re- 
fers to the saipe' basic process of dif- 
ferentiation olf self from others. 
This is the first stage (pre-Oedipal) 
that leads up to differentiation by 
sex in the phallic phase, when the ' 
father is seen as a separate social 
object from the mother (Parsons, Bales 
and Olds, 1955). Finally, differen- 
tiation by generation occurs, altRtMogh 
Foa et ai were not completelx cx5h-:L. 
vinced that there is time interval 
between sex differentiation and genera; 
tion diffejpeafei^lf^h. (They recognize 

^possibility that such an interval 
may be quite short or even nonexis- 
tent.) The outer circle indicates the 
eight possible roles generated'' by the 
inner circles. As in Fpa»s other mod- 
els, if two roles are *n'ear to each 
other on the outer circie, the types 
of behaviors* called for*"in tHese two 
roles will be similar, 



Lorr's and McNair's Critique of Foa 

Foa's work has been critized by Lorr 
and^McNair (1965)" for using types 
which are too abstract and inferential , 
i.e., "social acceptance of other," 
They regarded the actual rated state- 
ments as overlapping and. found it dif- 
ficult to discover just what types of 
interpersonal behaviors^ were involved, 
(The example they cited was: "Isaac 
thinks his wife is very successful and 
especially esteems her personality and 
her actions, Foa, 1964, page 518.) r. 
They also objected that the facets 
love and statu§^ were not defined. . An 
additional difficulty with Foa's mgdei 
is that^^^he circumplex relationships 
were the result 'of an unusual scoring 
procedure (Lorr and McNai^r, 1965). A 
positive correlation between accept- 
tance and rejection mdant that fehe* 
higher the acc^ptahce^ the lower the 
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.rejectifm; whereas if conventional 
scoring ho^ been used, the correla- 
tions bet^en accepting and rejecting 
interpersonal b^hdvior would have been 
negative, , HencQ, the result of the 
usual scoring would have been a model 
that was only half a ciriple, 

. I^r and McNair crijigized, for exam- 
ple, the' fact that accept^ce of *other 
(sgtjcial) and rejection of other (so- 
cial) are situated next to each other 
on Foa's circumpj.ex of interpersonal 
behavior. This may or may not be a 
valid objection, — Drawing on models 
of physical phenoiriena and Seir per- 
ception for parallel examples, one 
might point out 'that the traditional 
color wheel is a useful model for pre- 
dicting the rules of.^pigment mixing, 
even thougfl^'the longest light waves on 
the visibly scale^ (red) are^ represent- 
Hsd neitt feb the shortest waves (violet) , 
Lorr* and McNkir also criticize Foa*s 
use 'Of only three facets. However, 
this criticism was made a year pre- 
vious to the pub.licatiori (Foa, 1966), 
in which he demonstrate^ how' 64 inter- 
personal variables coul'u be^generat 
from his combined behavioral and p^- 
ceptual models. 



The Lorr and McNair 
Inteirpersonal Behavior Inventory 

^Lorr's and McNair's Circumplex Model 
of Interpersonal Interaction 

Lorr and McNair developed a circumplex 
model of interpersonal interaction 
ba^ed on the work of Murray (1938) , 
Homey. (1945) , Schutz (1958), LaFc^rge 
" and Suczek (1955), and Stern (1958). 
Lorr and.McNair first postulated 13 
categories derived from th^ above 
sources and from their own "clinical 
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hunches'." These categories /^^e ; 
(1) Dominant, (2) Competit*i4e -Exploi- 
tive/ (3) Autonanous-Critical , (4) Hos- 
tfile, (5) Suspicious, (6) Socially 
Withdrawn, (7) Self-effacing and Anx- 
ious, (3) Controlled-Conforming, 
(9) Dependent- Deferent, (10) ' Aff illa- 
tive , (11) Nurturant:, (12) Outgoing- 
Sociable, and (13) Impulsive-Emotional. 

Ten psychologists then wrote stat^^^ 
ments appropriate to each of these 
categories, producing 171 statements 
which could be answered yes or no» 
Using these items, therapist ratings 
of 211 male and i35 female outpatients 
'in individual therapy were collected 
from 163 psychologists and psychia- 
tri??^s along with ratings of 86 nor- 
mals. After correlations among 
ratings^on these 171 items wefemad§ 
it was netr^ssary to drop^^^everal of 
the original^ra4;egopf6^ Then Gutt> 
man's (1952) mul«^e-groupf actorini 
procedure was used tc^extractTb4-g«^e4^ 
centroid factors f rem tfi^*"theraplst 
rating data. Some of these were sub- ' 
sequently removed because of their 
brevity or because they did not fit 
into a circular order. There, remained 
nine scales which are preseritecj in a 
circumplex model in Figure 7. 

Correspondencies between)];/Drr ' s and 
McNair's circumplex and the models of 
other theorists » Lorr and McNair dis- 
cuss their-suiterpersonal circle in 

terms of the xonvergeprces with several 
of the major .corresponding- conceptuali- 
zations. The top section in their cir- 
cumplex describes dominant, control- 
ling and exploitive behavior. On the 
.immediate left -one finds the hostile 
and rebellious combination. Next, 
there is the category of suspicious- 
ness and mistrust. The^e three cate- * 
gories correspond to Leary's (1957) 
circumplex categories of Managerial- 



Autocratic;, Blunt-Aggressive, and ^ 

Skeptical-Distrustful, There is also 

some "relationship to Horney's (1945) 

movemept. against people, and Schutz' 

(1958) need for^control. 
i 

The second sector of the Lorr and 
McNair interpersonal circle is com- ' 
prised of the following categories on 
"the circumplex: {!) Inhibited-Re- 
served; (2) Abaaive; and (3) Passive- 
Dependency. ,The .corresponding cate- 
gories in Leary's system would be 
Modest-Self-Effacing and Docile- 
E)ep/2rf\dent. 



jlie third s 



s^tor of the interpersonal 
circ^^fco^responds to Schutz' affec- 
5av^rf2d^le. "^his sector consists 
{l^ Sociabld;^ (2) Affiliative- 
-Tx^iusting; and (3) Nurtur ant-Supportive. 
^The cpi^r'e^onding Leary category is 
lesgpnsible-Overgenerous , which grob- 
>ly is somewhat different in meaning 
especially since the category of So- 
ciability is missing from Le^iry's pre- 
'^sentation. 

Three overall factors were extracted 
from the nine variables. The first 
factor appealed to be one of Control 
and was defined by Dorainance-Competi- 
•tiveness , Hostility, Independence , 
Sociability and some Suspicion. The 
second factor was Intropunitiveness 
and fitted with Passive-Dependency and ^ 
Abasiveness. This factor probably 
corre^pojpds to Stern's S\ib'missive~ 
Restrained factor , while Schutz has no 
counterpart in l>is system. The third 
factor is bipolar, with one end of the * 
continuum represented by Affiliative-- 
ness' (defined by af f iliativeness or 
affection, nurturance and sociability) 
and the other end by Withdrawal (de- 
fined primarily by inhibition, hostil- 
ity and^suspicion) . This factor cor-^ 
responds to Schutz* affection variable 
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which extends ^ from overpersonal 
through personal to Xinderpersonal. 

Experimental 'verification of a hypthe- 
tical interpersonal behavior circle. 
In jthis first study Lor^ and McNair 
had evidence for a nihe category cir- 
cumplex^' but they also constructed a, 
hypothejtical model which was not yet 
back^-^jy evidence but was more com- 
prehensive/ This hypothetical behav- 
ioral. circle is presented in Figure 8. 

Lorr and McNair (1965) were, concerned 
with finding support for the above 'hy- 
.pothetical interpersonal cir^cle cqp- 
sisting of 16 interperspnal behavior 
categories. They went about this ver- 
ification by conducting three addition- 
al experiments with both psychiatric 
outpatients and normal subjects, in 
order to verify a circular rank order 
of such behavior categories, it is 



necessary to first arrange tiie behav- 
ior Categories on the basis of some 
prior knowledge of the variables 
which may be either empirical or theo- 
retical. As was pointed out in con- 
nection with Foa*s work, the correla- 
tions wU.^ increase the closer they 
are in sequence if- there^ is in fact a 
circular ordering. The predicted se- 
quence will coincide with the rank or- 
der, and the principal diagonal wfll • 
contain the highest positive correla- 
tions (Lorr and MoNair, 1965) . 

The first study used outpatients ;who 
had been in indivi-dual psychotherapy 
at least three months, and Was con- 
ducted much the ^aitie' as Lorr and 
McNair, 1963. The result of the data 
analysis indicated that the ^"hypothe- 
sized Withdrawal and Autonomy factors 
.could not be, used. The Confonnity and 
Responsif)ility factors' were not usedc 
since i t was felt that they were not 
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Figure 8. 



Hypothetical Interpersonal Behavior" • 
Circle (Lorr & 'McNair, 1963, page 73), 
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sufficiently interpersonal in nature. 
Another problem resulted when it be- 
came apparent that the Passive-Depen- 
dent cluster could be split into two 
separate f actots^^whTcnrwere Submissive- 
hess and Succorance. TVelve 'cate- 
gories remained after the first experi- 
ment* 



result that 14 of the catetories fit- 
ted into the hypothesized circumplex 
ordering. The Autonomy factor was 
excluded due to the fact that it was 
not sufficiently defined, and t-he Suc- 
corance category was excluded because 
it did not fit into the circular or- 
der. 



The second experiment hypothesized 16 
interaction categories which were 
based on all previous work. These 
categories were: (1) Dominance; 
(2) Recognition; (3) Hostility; 
(4) Mistrust; (5) Autonomy (6) De- 
tachment; (7) Inhibition; (8) Abase- 
ment; (9) Submissiveness ; (10) Suc- 
corance"; (11) Deference; (12) Agree- 
ableness; (13) Nurturance; (14) Af- 
fe^ction; (15) Sociability; and (16) Ex- 
hibition. 

Another similar study with nonpsy- 
chotic outpatients was made withK^he 




A group of "normals" consisting of 290 
individuals of both sexes and repre- 
senting a wide range of occupations 
and socio-economic classes was also 
studied. The same circular order of ' 
categories was found with the^Mpfinals 
as was found with the^oiitpatien^s. 



The EmplrlcaHy Defined Categories of 
the TBI <r 

§^nce this circumplex of categories 
*tepreseAts the best experimentally ' 
tested and clearly defined dimensions 
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■• Figure 9. The -Interpersonal Circle (Lorr & McNair, l|g65, page 828) 
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Table II. Statements Exemplifying tJie 14 Interpersonal 
Categories of IBI3 (Lorr and McNair, 1965, 
page 827) ^ 







7=^ 




Category * 


Sf^i^^inents 







Dominance 

Recognition 

Hostility 

Mistrust 

.Detachment 

Inhibition 

Abasement 

Submissive- 
ness 

Deference 

Agreeable- 
ness 

Nurturance 
Affection . 
Sociability 
Exhibition 




Bosses^ )iis friends and asso^^Vtes around. 
Takes charge of things when he's with people. 
Seizes opportunities to rivaJ. and surpass others. 
Strips for symbols of status anS .superiority to others. 
Ridicules, belittles, or depreciates 9thers., 
Uses a sarcastic or biting type of humor. 
Mistrusts the intentions of others toward hiip.' 
Expresses suspicion when someone is 'especially'' nice to him. 
Acts businesslike end impersonal with co-workers. 
Keeps aloof froia his neighbors. jgf /^^^ 
Shows discomfort and nervousness when people w^tch hirn^ 
or at playv 

Shows signs of self -consciousness with stre 

Blames" himself -w?^ interpersonal frictioji ^ith othdrs occurs. 
Apologizes fQ^-rtoTTiaving done better when\^^^mpletes a task.. 
Gives in rather than figjit for his rights in ^-conflict. 
Lets his frifends<or spouse* push him around. 
Carries but orders of his superiors with zest. 
Takes the role of helper or supporter of authority figures. 
Contributes positively as a member of some group or team. 
Relates to and. threats people as equals. 

Listens sympathetically to others talk about their troubles. 
Puts" aside his own' work or pleasure if someOrte ^asJiS. for help. 
Shows. aT real" liking arid affection for people. ■ 

Acts 'Close and personal with people. ♦ ^ 

Invites friends and acquaintances to his home. ' 
Drops in to visit friends just to socialize. 

Draws attention to himself in a group by'telling jokes and^ anecdotes. 
Acts the clown or amuses others at a party. 
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of interpersonal interaction/ it seems 
appropriate to present a table and 
figure of these categories with their 
representative statements. (See Table 
II and Figure 9.) 

•% 

Lprr and McNair feel that this final 
circumplex offers a useful conceptual 
organization of otherwise unrelated 
constructs. It has the quality of 
generating further explorations into 
interpersonal interaction since the 
researcher may infer missing cate- 
gories. / 



/ 



Bales' Interaction 
Process Analysis (IP A) 

Bales' (1950, 1968, and 1970) Inter- 
action Process Analysis (IPA) repre- 
sents a continuously developing ap- 
proach to the study of interpersonal 
interaction over several decades* 
Bales is concerned not only with the 
development of the analysis of ^mall 
"face-to-face*' groups but also with 
the applications of the findings in 
the study of such small groups to 
larger social systems (Heyns and Lip- 



social** 

ATM! 



7a sk 

ATM! 

N«utral 



Social- 

&notjlonal 

Kf9iX 

NegatiT* 



1 Shows solidarity, raisei othtr*. status 
gives help, rewardj ' 



Shows tension release , 
shows satisfaction: 



jokes, laughs. 



Agrees , shows passive acceptance, un- 
derstands,* concurs, cocnplies: 



Gives suggestion , direction, implyjlng 
autonomy for other: 



Gives opinion , evaluation, analysis, 
expresses feeling, wish; 



Gives orientation , information, 
repetition, confirmation: 



Asks for orientation , information,' 
repetition, conf innation: / 



^ks for /opinidn . evaluation, analysis, 

ejtprcssion of feeling : * 



Asks for suggestion / direction, pos- 
sible ways of action: 



Di sagrees , shows passive rejection, 
ponnality, withholdi helpt 



Shows tension, asks for help, withdraws 

out of field! 



Shows anUgoni^i . deflates other's 
status, defends or asserts selft 



Problans of Coenplnication 
Problems of Evaluation 
Problems of Control 
Problems of Decision 
Problems of Tension Reduction 
Problems of Reintegration 



Fi^gure 10^ 



A Posltivf^eactions 
B Atteanptt^ T&swejcs 
Question 

D Negat^.y^'^actions 




The System of Categories^ U^ed^r/ Observation 
and Their Major Relations J^^ies, 1950, page 59)' 




pitt, 19/S4) . He first concerned him- 
self w^h finding general categories 

• deri^d from observation of divergent 

♦ typj^ of groups such' as teaching 
ninars and leadership training 

'S. Before B^l.es (1950) finally 
/chose 12 basic categories, there were 
as many as 85 and as few as five in 
his system. 



Developing the 12 Basic Categories of 
the IPA 

As can be S'een from Figure 10' Jzfie 12 
categories are organized in terms of 
six primary problems in interpersonal 
interaction for any group facing a 
cdSiiion task. A typical' successful 
group will go b^k and forth between 
one or another of these problem areas 
until it has found appropriate solu- 



tions for each area. 

» 

Cormunication and evaluation. The 
first problem area is referred to as 
the Problems of Conununication. Here, 
the concern is with group members 
achieving a common definition of 
their situation and involves the pro- 
cess of orientation. " The categories 
included in this problem area in the 
original IPA (Bales, 1950) were Gives 
Orientation and Asks for Orientation 
(categories six and seven) . Bales 
^ later changed the title of 
these categories to Gives InfoMation 
and i^eceives Information (see Figu2?e 
11) . Although both categories were 
changed in title, only category^ 
(Gives Information) was modified in 
its definition. Leaderlike acts of 
information gi^ng and gentle manage- 
ment were no "longer included in this 
category. 



A. Positive 
4^1 (and mixed) 
Actions 



Attempted 
Answers 



"C. Ques' 



D. Negative 
(and mixed) 
Actions 




Seems Friendly 
Dramatizes 
Agrees 

s — — " 

Gives Suggestion* 
Gives Opinion 
Gives Information 



Asks f or ^ Information 
Asks fox-Ppinion 
9. Asks for Suggestion 

10. ' Disagre^*^ 

11. Shows^^nsion 
eems Unfriendly 




Reciprocal 
or 

Opposite' Pairs 
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Figure 11. Categories for Interaction Process Analysis 
(Bales, 1970, page 92) 
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The second problem area is concerned 
wrth-- Evaluation. Hexlf, th| group £o-. 
cuses on 'developing a common value 
system related to the evaluations of 
task-cehtered solutions. The 'cate- 
gories included in this problem area 
are Gives Opinion and Asks for Opin- 
ion (categories fi^e and eight)^ (Bales, 
1950) , They are concerned with^ evalua- 
tion, analysis and 'expression of feel- 
Zing. Bales (1970rSj^ not-^hanged 
either of these categories in title or 
'^efin^tion. 



Control^j^d decision. The third prob- 
lem area is Control. This area fo- 
cuses on group members ' at;teinpts to 
influence each other. The categories 
in this problem area are Gives 'Sug- 
gestion and Asks for Suggestion (cate- 
gories four and nine) (Bales, 1950)1 
The titles have not changed in Bales'' 
(1970) lateir system but the definitions 
of both categories have been broadened. 
The emphasis is not only on direction, 
but also upon evidences of ascendance 
^, and submission.' 

The fourth problem area is Decision. 
Here, the group must arrive at a final 
decision on its areas of concern. The 
categories included in this problem 
area are Agrees and Disagrees (cate- \/ 
gories .three and ten) . Thes6 cate- 
gories are related to accepting- 
rejecting and helping-resisting ^behav- 
iors (Bales, 1950). They were not 
changed in Bales' (1970) later system. 



^] Tension and reintegration. The fifth 
(ptjDb'lem area involves the groups cop- 
^^9Lwith Tension. The 1950 categories 
.(categories two and eleven) concerned 
with thi^ problem area were Shows Ten- 
sion Release and Shows Tension. Ten- 
sion Release was assumed to-be associ- 



ated with joking, laughing and showing 
r .satisfaction,, Tension was ai^sumed to 
be present when there werVrequests' " 
for help or withdrawals. Bales (1970) 
changed the title of category two 'to 
Dramatizes after finding that laugh- 
ing often indp.cated a sign of tension. 
Consequently/ laughing was put into 
the category Show^s Tension (category 
^ eleven) , but joking was kept in cate- 
gory .two. /ca^gory eleven kept ^ts 
original- liitleSslSbt category two was 
changed Ifo Dramatizes, since pales 
places ygreat emphasis on fantasy as a 
fom 0f tension release. 



The sixth problem area is concerned 
with group i?eintegrra^on. The 1950 ; 
categdries in this are^ were Shows 
Solid^ity and Shws Antagonism (cate- 
gories one and^ eleven) . These cate- 
gories were rei^ated to'-raising or low- 
ering status ahd helping or n9t help- 
ing. Bales (1950) changes these cate-. 
gory titles to Seems Friendly and 
Seems Unfriendly. This change was 
made in order to increase the number 
of ratings in these categories by 
observers. The word "'seems" was 

...chosen to encourage raters T:o include 
minor signs of friendliness. The word 
friendly was chosen both because it 

"had greater "common sense" appeal and 
because It was a better fit for less 
ascendant positive ac^s. 



As can be seen from Figdre 10, ^these 
12 categories may alsgj be organized on 
the basis «of four other classifica-^ 
tions. Positive i?eaofc2ons (A— cate- 
gories one and four) /and Negative^ 
Reactions (D-- categories ten and 
tw61ve) are concerned with social- ^ 
emotional problems^, in interpersonal 
interaction ^and^ are not task orieilted. 
Thfe tas^^are'a (B^t) is^ a n^^iral area 
and mainly coQc^rned with' problem 
solving. The t^^sk area B^ is; Slass^- 
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fied as Attei^pted Answers and includes 
categories four through six. The tasky 
area C,, clas^^ied as Questions in- ^ 
eludes categories seven through nin«. 

Applying the IPA as an Observation 
Instrument 

In Bales ' system the group observe?: 
makes his observations from the stand- 
point of a group member (Heyns cind 
Lippitt, 1954). In fact, %iie only 0 
real difference between .the ^server 
and any' other group member is that 
the observer is familiar with the 
alcove set of categories which^guide 
his observation. The unit of observa- 
tion is any classifiable verbal or 
n<^ayerbaI_^interpefsonal act. The 
final scores are varied. Categories 
can be computed for individuals as 
well asr the entire igroup. Ratio 
scores can^>also be ^'computed. For 
example, the dumber of acts in one 
category can be coiopared to the number 
of acts in that same category plus 
..anather category. ' — ' - "^'^ 



represent an evaluative space. The 
following spatial metaphor is sag- ^ 
gested as an aid to memory and 
visualization; an increase JJm power 
of the person may be tho^glrt of as 
upward movement r a dedrease as down-' 
ward; an increase in liking of the 
person, or^a-ff^ctionate feeling- for 
him, ma^ be thought of as a movement 
""'i^othe right (called positive) , a(id 
tlie^^posipe, an increase in dislik 
of him, m^y be thought of as a move-- 
ment to the left (called negative) 
Finally, an increase iJO his^.-^qntri- 
button to^jg^c^p^asks may Ue^^thought 
of as Ti^ement forwdxd, and o£ 
posite, intBrfexenc:^ with group 
tasks, may be thought of as movement 
backward. 

^(Weick, 1968, page 397) 

Bales' diagnostic system is based on 
such a^spatial conceptualization. He 
describes 27 personality types with 
symbolic ^representations of their 
place in an orthogonal evaluative 
space. • 



Bales' Three-'Factor Diagnostic Systefn^^ 

gales' later work (Bales, 19687^-^^^, 
1970)' develops a diagnostic sys^tem^in'^ 
addition to his traditional f6rm of ^ ' 
Jnt^eraction Process Analysis^ In con< 
nection with this diagnostic system he 
has hypolUiesized a three-factor Sociai- 
Psychological Evaluative space. ' These 
three dimensions are: (1) Power; 
(2) Affection; and (3) Conformity to ' 
Group Norms (or Contribution to Group 
Tasks). Weick (1968) describes a spa- 
tial metaphor which ^makes Bales' (1970) 
diagnostic system much more comprehen- 
sible. 

r 

These dimensions are orthogonal and 



Upward personality types. Type' U (up- 
ward) is oriented toward material suc- 
cess and power, but neither value- nor 

-task-oriented in his group behavrt)r. 

^This^^typ^^^^either friendly nor un- 
friendly to ^her group members and 
seems, to^be talkative, active and 
power^l. lie tyj^ically overestimates 
his value for a. ^roup-task, however. \ 

Type UP (upward-positive) is"crriented 
toward social v success and populpirity , 
is socially anci sexually extroverted, 
but neither foA nor, against;^the group 
task. His feieiirig of involyem^t is 
expansj.ve and he\tends to take a><^i- 
tion of "receptiv(^ lefadership" in a 
group. . \ ^ . 
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Type UPF (upward-positive- forward) is 
oriented toward social solidarity and 
■""^^ progress. Rated high 'on "leadership" 
by group members, he generally takes 
the initiative in leading the group 
in a task- or value-oriented direction 
^ and is cooperative with or" at least 
tolerant of more negative types. 

Type UF (upward- forward) is oriented 
toward group loyalty and cooperation. 
He is too ascendant to be consistently 
friendly or unfriendly and identi'fies 
himself with an impersonal "plan" to 
which he expects the other group mem- 
bers to be loyal. He typically at- 
tempts to erase indi'vidual differences 
in a'^group bu^f^is not really equali- 
' tarian. 

Type UNF (upward-negative- forward) is 
oriented toward autocratic authority 
and .takes the initiative in a vaj.ue- 
or task-oriented direction' because he ^ 
assumes that he is morally superior to 
the rest of *the group. He is dominat- 
ing and unfriendly and projects his 
own bad impulses^ onto others, but 
typically does not perceive that others 
dislike him. , ^ 

Type UN (upward-negative) is oriented 
toward tough-minded assertiveness and 
derives satisfaction mainly from show- 
ing his power and superiority. He is 
dorainating, hostile and unfriendly to 
giroup members and tends to overempha- 
size aggressive masculinity. 

Type UNB (upward-negative -backward) is 
oriented toward rugged individualism 
and gratification and is both hostile 
and rebellious. He plays the group 
"ovtlaw" and seems exploitative and 
self-centered, as well as deviant and 
high on disagreement. He generally 
tends to be expressive and jokes and 
dramatizes a great deal of the tinje. 



Type UB (upward-backward) is oriep^^d 
toward value-relativism and expression^- — ^ 
nontask oriented, unconventional and . 
strongly ascendant. He seems neithe*r 
friendly nor unfriendly, although he 
sees himself as extroverted and enter- 
taining. He 4s least likely to accept 
authority but escapes conflict by jok- 
ing and dramatizing his own and others' 
underlying tensions. 

Type UPB (upward-positive-backward), is 
oriented toward emotional supportive- 
ness and warmth and is free to give 
unconditional love and praise. He 
identifies the self with the p5weV^o 
give and elicit affection, is 
ant and open, permissive and e^gpj^s-' 
sive and tends to be liberal 6r eyen 
jsomewhat unconventional. However, he 
may be a little too ascendant for 
others to like him, and is low on task- 
oriented activity. 

Positive .and negative personality 
types. Type P (positive) is oriented 
toward equalitarianism and demon- 
strates this by approaching others as 
equals without con^cern for their .sta- 
tus, task- relevance or conventionality. 
He appreciates others as ir^dividuals 
,and is friendly, sociable, informal 
and modest. Like UPB, he has no defi- 
nite orientation* towarji a task, but he 
is a positive, moderating force in a 
group. 

Type PF (positive-forward) is oriented 
toward altruistic love and' is also 
equalitariah in iTiteraction, although 
he is moderately likely to speak for 
conservative group beliefs. He co-'' 
operates with the task orientation of 
others and generally supplies agree- 
ment, although he is not submissive. 
He is an optimistic idealist and has " 
an important facilitating role in a 
group. 
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Type F (forward) is oriented toward 
conservative group beliefs, is ex- 
tremely impersonal and problem-rsolving. 
He is neither ascendant nor submissive, 
friendly nor unfriendly, but devoted 
to implementing the group goals, Es- 
sentr^lly conservative , he views 
authority as coining from^above and 
outside and regards' values and beliefs 
as "received" Truths 

Type NF (negative-forward) 'is oriented 
toward value-determined restraint and 
is so persistent in His emphasis on 
principles and conscientious in pur- 
suit of a task- that he usually seems ^ 
unfriendXy to a group. An anxiety- 
driven personality, he is quite wil- 
ling to sacrifice^ others' positive 
feplings, as well as personal grati- 
fication, in order to obey bis own 
conscience. 

Type N (negative) is o^riented toward 
■ individualistic .isolationism. Neithe 
value- nor vtask-oriented and neither 
ascendant^nqr submissive a he seems un- 
friendly, unsocial, negativistic and 
tends to regard othefs 4s threatening 
to his privacy and autonomy. He is 
high one disagreement with the group 
and functions as a "spoiler" of others' 
•ideas and efforts. 

Type NB (negative-backward) is orient- * 
ed toward rejection of social conform- 
idy and generally takes ah attitude of 
cynical defiance of the group' and it's / 
task a«id values. He is unfriendly but* 
neither ascendant nor submissive) and 
he meets both the group and its tas^ 
with stubborn evasiveness and radical 
criticism^ He thus tends to break 
down attempts at group consensus. 

Type (backward) is oriented toward 
rejection' of all conservative group 
belief,* Like UNB, this type of here- 



tic sees himself as favoring gratifi- 
cation and expression. However, he' 
tends to lose himself in fantasies 
about a better society or a better 
life, rather than actually pursuing 
gratification, HTeH? neither ascen- 
dant nor submissive, friendly nor un- 
friendly. He attacks all authority 
and all orthodoxy 'but relies upon 
fantasy and feeling (as opposed to 
logical analysis or to NB's cynicism) 
for his arguments. 

Type PB (positive-backward) is orient- 
ed toward permissive liberalism,- is 
equalitarian and fri.endly. His pri- 
mary*^ concern is for persons $ind their 
growth, rather than ^or ta^ks. He 
tends to be more liked than the m'ore 
ascendant UPB typ^./ is socially 
receptive and sp^^^^eans , less .value- 
brie ntedJriHffTPFV^ perhaps 'less-^ 

:rength than. P, Usually the most- 
Liked mgjnb^of a group, he is not 
able to work for group consensus very 
effectively, howeveir, because he de- 
pends upon spontaneous affection. 



Dowm/ard personality trapes. Type DP 
(downward-positive) is ori.ented toward 
trust in the goodness of-dthers. He 
is palm* and stable, has great ego 
strength, seems friendly ^and nphasser- 
tive; ,He is not tasjc oriented but 
responds to and identifies with others. 
He is less active than the P type and 
uses his ego strength 'primarily to 
harness basic drives, especially ag- 
gression. 

Type DPF (downward-positive- forward) n.. 
is oriented toward salvation^ through 
love and is both altruistic and sub- 
missive, as well as task- and value- 
oriented. He is also very much con- 
cerned with conformity to group norms 
and to orthodox ideals. He is facili- 
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tating in a group and cpntributes to 
its positive and forward movement in 
much the same way as PF does, although 
he is le!p?f ascendant than PF. 



Tt/pe DF Cdownward-f orward) is oriented 
toward self-knowledge and subjectivity 
an<3 is very concerned with his own in- 
ner thoughts, feelings *and ^control. 
In a group he is submissive, conven- 
tional and impersonally and cautiously 
task-oriented. This introverted type 
seems selrious and extremely hard- 
working. 

Type (downward-negative-forward) 
is* oriented toward self-sacrifice fgr 
values and may actually try to get ^ 
others to "martyr" him so that he may 
shame and blame them. Conventional 
and submissive, he is also resentful 
and seems unfriendly. However, :by 
, arousing guilt in others , he may £a- 
cilitate performance of a group task 
through negative m^ans. 



Type DU (downwa^^-negative) 'is orient- 
ed t(§^ard rejection of social success. 
Like N andNBv he is unfriendly and 
rejectinq of trfe-^girmp, but DN is 
merely indifferent to t^e'gr-oup value- 
and* task-orientation.- jHe tends to 
disagree, not withWou^ actions or 
the grpwp's values, but ^passively) 
with 'the solidarity otNtl^ Yroup and 
with the status rewards \fi ven - to its 



more liked members. He 



^ious of 



liked others, and his withdrawal is an 
attempt to silently accuse those who 
have' been successful. ^ ^ 

Type DUB (.downward-negative-backward) , 
is oriented toward failure and witsh- 
drawal. He is cynical and aliens^Jied 
and reje^s the group and its value- 
or task-orientations. Like NB, he may 
seem radical and critical, and he may 
have similar reactions to the group as 



DN, but DNB feels more dislike than 
any. other type for others, and he also 
tends to project this dislike into 
others' feelings about him. 

0 

Type IB (downward-backward) is orient- 
ed toward withholding of cooperation 
and is very concerned with repressing 

.his negative feelings about convention, 
authority and group orientation, even 
though he tends to fantasize that "he 
is holding back from the group for his 
own '<5ratification. He is passively 
anxious and negative to authority, 

(^either friendly nor unfriendly but 
ambivalent to the group, and can easi- 
ly become a scapegoat. 

Type WB (downward-positive-backward) 
is oriented toward identification with 
the underprivileged. Passive and ex- 
pectant of help and nurturance, he is 
not value- or task-oriented, but is 
friendly, optimistic, trustful and 
well-liked. He is concerned about * 
social conditions and even social ^e~ 
form «but does not acknowledge agg^res- 
sion,,as the B, UB and UNB^tj^pes do, 
^even though he tends to^fffobilize the 
"underdog" members of a group, 

Type D (downward) is oriented toward 
devaluation of the self and manifests 
this in nonself-asseis^ive, inactive 
and inert behaviors. He is neither 
friendly nor unfriendly and neither 
accepts nor resists group value auid 
task orientations. He is extremely 
low on* interaction but not quite a^s 
introverted as DE:^ The D type im~\ ^ 
plies complete inhibition of drives 
and appetities^and encompasses a 
willingness to aSnegate the self in 
a social or religious se#ise as well. 

Type AVE (average) is a residual class- 
i^fication ihcluding those who are near 
the middle on most variables, but also 
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those who are unusually flexible and 
mobile over time (bales' ideal for the"*^ 
leader of a self-einalytic group.) 

Not only the specific individual per- 
sonality types; but also the inter- 
action patterns of.. an entire group, 
can be considered within this spatial 
framework, as Weick points out: 

Initially the group starts out on 
the positive sidei of the space with 
pleasantries; then it moves downward 
as the members concentrate ^on ex- 
change of information in preparation 
for the decision-making task, from 
there moving forward and upward as 
they concentrate on opinion and 
analysis, and so on upward and nega- 
tive as disagreements predominate 
ov^r agreements, if agreement is 
reached, the group average, tends to 
\move on; toward the upward-backward 
\c[i recti on as joking sets in, and 



from there it moves dowhward-^backward 
as laughing increases and the ten- 
sion subsides, fxfom whence it moves 
on toward the positive side approxi- 
mately back to the starting point, 
in preparation for anothej^ cycle. ^ 
^(«eick/ 1968, page 398) 



Borgatta^s Revision of the IPA^f^PS) 

The IPA has been criticized for the 
fact that its categories oftfen^blur" 
important distinctions which 'should 
be made iift>Jiterperfion#L interaction 
(LongabaUgh/ 1963) . As a result of ^ 
this problem, Borgatta (1962) re-' 
vised the IPA into his own form, the 
IPS (Interaction Process Scores) . 
In his revision he was concerned 
with both the problem pf greater dis- 
crimin^ion in^intensity and the 
problem of differentiation of cate- 
gories which obscured differences. 



Table III. The .Categories\of the' IPS arid Corresponding 

. IPA Category Numbers (Borgatta, 1962, page 279) 
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01 Common social acknowledgments, (la) ^ 

02 Shows solidarity through falsing ' the status of others (lb) 

03 Shows tension release, laughs (2) 

04 Acknowledges , underst-ands , recognizes (3a) 

05 Shows agreement , ^concvr^^ce*, compliance (3b) 

06 (fives' a procedural suggestion (4a) 
OT^Sug^^ts^a^oJ^ion (4b) \ ^ ' - 

1)6 Gives opinion, evaluation, ahalysis, expresses feelings or feoish (5a) 

09 Self-analysis and self-questioning behavior (5b) 

10 Reference, to t^he external situation as redirected aggression (5c) 

11 Gives, olcientation, information, passes communication (6^) 

12 D'm^ws attetntion, repeats, clarifies (6b) • ' 

13 Asks for opinion revaluation, analysis, expression of J^eelings (8) 

14 Disagi^eeSj^jr^nt^ihsa contrary position (10) 

15 Shows tension, asksn^or help by virtue of personal inadequacy (11a) 

16 Shows tension increase (lib) ^ 

17 Shows antagonism^ hostility, is demanding (12a) ** '/ ^ 



18 Ego defensiveness (12b) 
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The table of categories presented on 
the previpus page represents Borgatta's 
(1962) 'IPS system. The numbers in paren- 
theses correspond to the IP A categories.. 



^rwergeTitres-crf-Fiw~Xrveerpe r s onal 
Systems on Three Basic Dimensions 



Table IV presents the convergences of 
^the five theorists discussed. The 
interpersonal dimensions and corre- 
sponding personality variables of all 
five theories seem to converge, 
generally, into three jpverall bipolar 
dimensio.ns/ (1) emotionally positive- 
emotionally negative; (2) socially ac- 
tive-socially passive; and (3) adap- 
ti ve-maladapti ve . * 

The* first entry in Tfele IV is Leary's 
personality variably/ Cooperative- 
Overconventional which is incl^uded in I* 
his dimension of Love'. ^Reading from 
left 'to right in the first row/ the 
next entry is Schutz' corresponding 
personality variable Persional^, which 
he includes in the dimension of Affec- 
tion. Foa also uses Love as a dimen- 
sion and describes the corresponding 
personality variable as Emotional Ac- 
ceptance of Self and Others. In Lorr 
and McNair's mbde'l the related person- 
ality dimension or behavioral category 
of Affection is included under the di- 
mension of Affiliation. At the far 
right in the first row as Bales' per- 
sonality indicator Seems Friendly with 
the diinension of Affection.. 

"Fit" on the Basic Dimen^ons Emotion- 
ally Positive-Negative and Socially 
Acti v^-Passi ve 

As in most a t tempts ' a t illustrating 



the convergences among differing theo- 
retical presentations^ the fit in this 
-case is less .than perfect, ^primarily 
because these interpersonal models are 
circumplex in hature. As' we have seen 
Leary's model is divided along the 
horizontal axis with love at one ex- 
treme and hate at the other and along 
the vertical axis with dominance at 
one extreme and submissj-qn at the 
other. Hence, the personality vari- 
ables or categories are located with 
respect to the resulting social- 
emotional quadrants. 

Obviously, then certain difficulties 
will arise when one attempts to place 
those personality variables which are 
directly adjacent to two quadrants (or 
actually overlap) at one end of the 
bipolar social-emotional dimensibns. 
For example, Leary's ManagericCL;^Affto- 
cratic personality variable lies on 
the Domirtance-Love quadrant, but a por 
tion of this variable is also margin- 
ally *within the Dominance -Hate quad- - 
rant. For this reason, Managerial- 
Autocratic has not been included in* 
the emotionally positive "section of 
Table IV, even thdugh it technically 
belongs in this area of the struc- 
tural model. A primary consideration 
in omitting Managerial-Autocratic from 
this section w^is the fact that it did 
not fit with Leary's discussion of 
emotionally based, loVe oriented be- 
haviors; nor did it fit intuitively' 
with the other theorists* conceptual- 
izations of corresponding behaviors. 
On the other hand, Managerial-Auto- 
cyatic did clearly fit ia the sociTlly 
active s:ection of Table IV. 

A similar problem -occurred with th^ 
personotiity variable of RebellfbUs- 
Distjpdstful. 'Although Ledry placed it 
Jji/he Submission half of the cirqum- 
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plex, it is adjacent tc^ the Dominance 
half and is not clearly ^a passive form 
of response. 



Classification of Adaptive vs. Maladap- 
tive Variables 

There was sone^question of intervening 
value judgements^ in •building Table IV, 
particularly in deciding which vari- 
ables were adaptive or maladaptive. \ 
This problem was corrected for to the V. 
extent that decisions about adaptive 
or maladaptive behaviors were based * 
upon the respective .theorists* inter- 
pretations. .Leary (1957) clearly 
designated adaptive personality vari- 
ables and also described the maladap- 
tive ^behaviors in terms of their ^ ^ 
highest intensity levels (level 3).' 
Schutz (1958) indicated by verbal des-i 
ciription that six of his nine person 
ality variables ^ere maladaptive. -Po. 
(1964, 1966) empljasized the importanc 
of appropriate (culturally based) dif 
fereatiation between the separate be 
havioral stages and also between the 
separate perceptual stages, Lorr^and 
McNair (1963) indicated that the right 
half of their circ\3mplex was adaptive 
and the left half maladaptive. Sihce 
Bales* systiori is bSised upon observa- 
tions of task solving groups, it was 
assumed that his dimengioij of Contri- 
t>ution to the Group Task was the key 
to his distinct^ion between adaptive 
and maladaptive behaviors. 



sion of Love in the neg.atiY^^motion 
section of the table, i): ^^o\Xld be 
pointed out that h^did fibt naike both 
"ends" of the t^o basic dimensions 
Love and Status. Thus, since his Emo- 
tional Rejection of Self and Others 
represents a low point on the dimen- 
sion of Love, it corresponds to 
Leary 's Hate, as indicated in Table IV. 



THE DIMENSIONS 
OP CLASSROOM INTERACTION 



s 



In 'general, in constructing Table IV 
every attempt has been made to match 
the theoristsj^ variables and dimen- 
sions on the basis of their own defi- 
nitions of these variables. Howevei:, 
in some cases a parenthetical "m^ld," 
riow" or "high" has been added for 
greater clarity. Since some confusion 
may result from finding Poa^s dimen- 



Horn (1914) appears to have been the 
earliest researcher in the area of 
classroom inJteraction. His classifi- 
cation system was' arrived at by re- 
cording pupil recitations and respons- 
es on a seating chart (Medley and Mit- 
zel, 1963). .However, Anderson (1939a 
and 1939b)* is usually clTted"* a^' tlie"*" 
first importarit researcher in the 
classroom'interaction literature 
(Waetjen, 1966; Planders , x 1964) • He 
divided teacher behavior into the di- 
mensions of Dc^inative and Integrative. 
Dominative referred to classroom con- 
trol and Integrative to the teacher's^ 
efforts to help students synthesize . 
the learned materials. ^ 

Withall (1949, 1951) later developed a 
technique for measuring verbally ex- 
pressed social-emotional climate in 
the classroom by reducing Anderson's 
categories. Mitzel and Rabinowitz 
(1953) have in turn adapted Withall' s 
categories. Medley and Mitzel (1958) ' 
extended this work in the folrm of the 
Observation Schedule and Record (OSCAR) 
which is essentially a list of teacher- 
student behaviors ^d is sensitive to 
three dimensions: (1) Emotional Cli- 
mate, (2) Verbal* Emphasis, and (3) So- 
cial Structure. Emoti6nal'^6limate is 
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concerned with observed hostility; 
Verbal Emphasis includes those behav- 
iors whicti are indicative of stress- 
ing verbal and traditional |Cl ass room 
activities! ; and Social Structure in- 
volves th^--d g gg cc to whigh . pupilj 
initiated ^^ctivity occurs. 

Classroom research resulta/Sre -of ten 
ignored by teachers. J^n^son (1968) 
has exp.lUined this neglect on the 
basis of a number of shortcomings in 
the educational research itself. The 
research often assumes aiL*" engineering" 
approach and is frequently not per- 
formed in the classroom itself. Re- 
searchers experiment with small, atypi- 
cal groups (or even single students) , 
whereas teachers must deal with a 
large and varied^roup of students in 
a social setting. Often the research 
fails to evaluate tfie appropriateness 
of student actions in terms of context. 



I _ Four^y stenis^ f 

Classroom ' 
J ' Interaction Analysis 

Wa^tjen (1966) selected out four^ dif- 
fereat^approaches from the extensive 
" Classroom interaction literature • He 
used three criter±a/ln addition to 
quality. The criteria were: (1) the* 
approaich mufet be developed in public 
school class'rooms; ^(2) the students 
must be representative of the public 
school population; an'd (3) -the natural 
act without experimental manipulation 
must be the unit of observation. The ' 
four approaches selected by Waet jen 
were (1) Hughes* (1959) study of ele- 
mentary teaching; (2) ^Bellack et al^'s 
(1965) study of high school teaching; 
(3) Flander's (1960) study of teacher 
influence; ar>d (4) Perkins* (1964) 
study of classroom activity. 



Hughes: Negative-Positive Affectivity 
and Development of Content 

Hughes (1959) categorized 31 teacher- V 
pupil functions, all of which could be 
subsumed under three dimensions. The 
first of these dimensions, Negative 
Affectivity, described those functions 
of a negative and pWs'hing nature • 
The second dimension was Positive 
fec^ti^iJ:y--J^bi^h--wa^re^ to func- 
tions of a supportive nature. Th^^-"^ 
third dimension was Development^f 
Content and referred to the functions 
related to acceptance, clarif icatic«i 
and evaluation. Of . the 31 functions, 
the -most frequent ia occurrence was 
Control, an organizfthg and structuring 
function.. 



Be^lack: Structuring^ Soliciting r 
Responding and Reacting 

Beiiack (1965) ^hosc four dimensions 
to represent classroom interaction,. 
These dimensions were: (1) Structur- 
ing, whic^;! referred to classroom or- 
ganizational activities centered upon 
subject matter; (2) Soliciting, refer- 
ring to teacher-pupil behaviors that 
elicit a physical of verbal response; ^ 
(3) Responding, describing behaviors 
which are the consequence of Soli(^it- 
ing; and (4) Reacting, indirectly re- 
sulting from Structuring, Soliciting 
and Responding^ (i.e. , teacher evalua- 
tion of a student's response). 

Classroom interaction as game behavior. 
Bellack.'s dimensions did not /focus on 
. social-emdtional types of behavior. 
However, all of the dimensiohs ate 
^related to the dominant Socially- 
Active role of the teacher in the tra- * 
ditional classroom. Bellaclc oBserved 
that 75% of the classroom inter5t 
was centered around content. Solicit- 
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ing, Responding and Reacting accounted 
for only 20% to 30% of the utterances. 
Bellack's study is representati^ve " 
most of the reseaxcJ^-onr^cTassroom in- 
ter act ionrr^nSthe dimensions^'^aosen 
are representative of what actuafl.ly 
goes on in the traditional classroom. 
It is not surprising that he has sug- 
gested the possibility of conceptual- 
izing classroom interaction in terms 
of game behavior. 

Whil6 Bellack admits that the rules of 
the Classroom g^e are not clear, such 
a game does exist in which one person 
plays teacher and one or more persons 
play pupil. The purpose of the game 
is verhal discourse about content with 
a subsequent payoff determined by the 
amount of learning displayed. The 
"rule\of rules" is essentially that 
one^must consist$i).tly follow the rules 
for his role, i.e., teacher or pupil. 

Flanders: Teachers' Direct-Indirect 
Influence; Students' Talk, Silence, 
and Confusion 

Flanders' system of inter^tion analy- 
sis "...is. one of the::^iost widely 
known and most extensively used of the 
several observation systems now avail- , 
able." (Ober, 1967, page 7.)^. The' ' 
Flanders system describes teacher- 
pupil verbal intefraction in terms of 
ten categories. The categories are 
organized on the basis of indirect in- 
fluence, direct influence, student 
talk and, silence or confusion. The in- 
direct categories represent behaviors 
that lead students into participation 
and Flanders has named "feem: (1) Ac- 
cepts Feelings; (2) Accepts Ideas; 

(3) Praises and Encourages; and , * 

(4) Asks Questions. The direct cate- 
gories limit student participation and 
are designated as: (1) Lecturing? - 




(•Ti) Giving Direction^; and {Z) CriX,x^ 
cizing or Justifying Authgrity^ The 
student talk categories consist of: 

(1) Student Talk Responses^ and 

(2) Student Talk Initiations. The* 
final category i*s designated Silence 
or Confusio^. Behaviors in each of 
the categories are recorded and 
tallied and the results arranged on a 
ten by ten matrix which provifles a 
visual diagram of thi^ classroom inter- 
action (Moskowitz, 1967b) ♦ 



Perkins: Students' Behavior and Learn- 
ing Categories 

Perkins (1964, 1965) has developed an 
extensive categorization of verbal and 
nonverbal behavior which specifies 
teacher and student categories sepa- 
rately. T^e student activities are 
divided into nine Behavioral, and six 

- CearflHlhg Activity tJate^or'ies^ ' TeaCh^t' 
act^ions are divided into ten behavior ^ 

.^^tegories based. on Flander*s (1964) 
''Seven teacher-behavior categories, and 
five teacher 'roles based on nine^, simi- 
lar categories devel^|jed by Lamb {1962) 
and 'WcKinstry (1962) '^using the Bales- 
Gerbrands (L948) interaction recorder. 

Perkips' (1964, 1965) Student Behav- 
ior Categories are: (1) Interested in 
Ongoing Work; ,(2) Rfeading or Writing; 

(3) High Activity or Involvement; 

(4) Intent on Work in Another Curri- 
cular Areaj^.(5y Intent on Work of Non- 
academic Type; (6) Social, Work- 
Oriented-'Peer (discussing schpolwork 
with classmate); (7) Social, Work- 
Oriented-Teacher (discussing school- 
work with teacher); (8) Social, Friend- 
ly (talking to peer atfout something 
other than schoblwork) ; and f9). With- 
drawal (detached and out of contact 
wi^ other people) . 
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The Student Learning Activity Cate- 
gories are: (1) Large-Group Discus- 
sion; (2) Class Recitation; (3) indi- 
vidual Work or Project; (4) Seat Work; 

(5) SmaH^Group or Committee Wo^-k; and 

(6) Oral Reports. 



Perkins: ^Teachers' Behavior and Role 
Categories^ 

Perkins' Tfeacher Behavior Categories 
are: ^ (1) Does not accept student's 
idea, cortects it; (2) Praise^ or en- 
courages; (3) Listens, helps, supports; 
, (4) Accepts 'or uses student's' idea; 

(5) Asks questions about content; 

(6) AsksjauastioM that stimulate 
thinking; (7) L^Tctures; ^(8) Gives 
mrections, commands or ofders;/ 

(9) Criticizes or justifies authority; 
and (10) Not participating in class - 
activities. 

The five Teacher Roles in Perkins ' 'sys- 
tem are: (1) Leader-Director , (teacher ■ 
initiative-passive student) ; (2) Re- ' 
source Person .( s tuden t ' cen tered , sug- 
gestsj ; (3) Supervision .(teacher ini- 
tiative-passive) ; (4) Socializatioh 
Agent' (concerned with social expepta- 
tioris) ; and (5) Evaluator. 



Predominance of work-oriented behav- 
ior The actual classroom behavior 
which Perkins (1965) observed ^was 
characterized by the fact that 75% of 
the sl^udents were woA oriented and 
that this involved mostly seat work 
and recitatiqn (as opposed to discus- 
sion) V individual work or ^s^al reports, 
Students' ideas or i)ersonal interests 
^comprised only 4% of the material ex- 
pressed. ThGf teacher played the role 
of Leader or Supervisor 88% of the 
time, • V 1 




[Traditional teacher irTTesT A clear 
trend emerges from these studies— the 
teacher plays a dominant -role at least 
two-thirds of the time* and the.sAi- 
dents are passive (Waetjeh, 1966)\ 
Rughes (1959) found that, in general, 
a student who attempted to contribute 
anything personal 'was not. responded to 
in any way and that teacher behaviors 
concerned with control were 'by far the 
most frequently occurring responses. 
Not only did the teachers studied tell 
their students what "to do and how to 
do^it, they also let their students 
know what should be answered and how 
it Sfequld be answerec!. Sinqe the last 
four studies 'reviewed here were choser> 
•for. the representativeness of\the pub- 
. lie school classroom, this trend , 
6h5uld be taken rather seriously. 



Students' pathological coping styles. 
Given the predominant style of teacher- 
student interaction, it is not surpris- 
ing that some children 'develop patho- 
logical coping styles for the class- 
room situatic^. Lipton .(1971) has 
pointed out that the child's behavior 
is a response. to all of the stimuli 
in the classroom and that it is often 
defensive in nature. Lipton lists 
four learning styles characteristic of 
defensive behavior: (1) Obsessive- 
Compulsive response; (2) Paranoid re- 
sponse; (3) Hysterical response; and 
(4) IntjDulsive response. 

The Obsessive-Compulsive re'sponse is ^ 
based on the child's fear of rejection 
by important' adults and is manifested 
in avoidanc^ of this conflict through ' 
completg^^absiit^iii^a in the more rou- 
tiAe details of classroom learning, 
i.e., spelling,, simpie^rithinetlxv-^nd--^ 
other activities that require little 
thinking. The Paranoid response is 
also based pn fear of rejection. 



Since the child with this reaction 
feels that he cannot interact with 
adiilts, he M^bjects these feelings on- 
to everything around him. The Hyster- 
ical response is based on an inability 
to cope with anxiety-provoking stimuli. 
This type of child not only seeks ref- 
uge in illness but also avoids remem- 
bering important details, avoids tech- 
nicalities which need to be learned 
and cannot sharpen or clarify his 
knowledge. The Impulsive response is 
based on the child's fea^ of failui?e 
and is charactei^ized by infantile 
coping responses to ta^k -stimuli which 
are perceived as ov6;:VJielming. , 

Intei^ction ana^i^sis ,and indirect 
teaching. However, -tliere i;5 some evi^ 
dence to suggest thatlthe classroom is^ ~ 
changing. Moskowitz (1967b) found a* 
number of studies whiph (demonstrated 
that training in interaction analysis ^ 
produced more indirect teaching behav- 
ior"that was accepting and less criti- 
cal and al^o produced i greater studeht 
achievement. Flanders (1963) , Amidon 
(1966), Furst (1965) , iMoskowitz (1966a, 
1966b and 1967a) , Simeon (1966) and 
Lohman (1967) all found that teachers 
trained in interaction analysis en- 
gaged in teacher behaviors that could 
be described as Indirect Influence and 
were more accepting as well as more 
conducive to student participation. 
Flanders (1965), Amidon (1959)^ Nelson 
(1964) , Schantz (1963) , La Shier (1965, 
1967) , Filson (1959) , Amidon and 
Giammateo (1965), Furst (1967) and 
Soar (1966) also found' that indirect 
teaching produced greater student 
^achievement. f 



Recently Developed Systems , 
of Classroom Observation 



Fuller Affective Interaction Records 
(FAIR^ 33) J 

Fuller's (1969) system of classroom 
observation focuses most directly upon 
the social-emotional aspects of class- 
room interaction, while utilizing di- 
mensions developed in the social psy- 
chological literature concerned with 
the structure of interpersonal inter- 
action. There^ are two major forms of 
this classroom observation system — the 
FAIR (Fuller Affective Interaction 
Records) 33 and the FAIR 13. 

The FAIR^ 33 Is based on five interper- 
sonal dimensions from which 14 teacher 
categories and 14 student categories 
are generated ai)d includes five addi- 
tional categories unrelated to the 
- diiriens|.ons (for example: non-inter-'^ 
.action and technical failure). The' 
first dime^atfoh used is Responsiveness 
and includes behavior which occurs in • 
response to another's actions as well 
as initiation of a new action and un- 
responsjLveness. Approval is a dimen- 
sion which ranges from acceptive 
through noncommittal and 'disapproving 
behavior. Inclusion ranges from an 
invitation to respond through exclu- 
sion of another, ^dontrol includes 
.both behaviors v^ich permit others 
freedom of response and behaviors 
which restrict others to all but a 
few responses. Self -Other describes 
actions which are directed towards the 
self or towards others. 



FAIR 13 _ 

The fAiR 13 wa^ adapted from Flanders' 
system .(Amidon ancUEIanders , 1963) by 
add^ing^^udent categories. The teach- 
er categories are: (1) accepts 
feelings and/or recognizes original 
ideas; (2) N, encourages or shows 
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warmth; (3)^^!, ^ceptance -and use of 
routine responses of students; (4). (J, 
asking a question; (5) D, giving di- 
rections.; \6) L, lectijres; and (7) C, 
critizing or correcting. There is 
also a category for teacher behavior * 
called Traveling, which refers to such 
behaviors as the teacher saying "good," 
"OK," etc., and is not recorded. 

The student categories are: (1) v, 
volunteered response; (2) E , enthusi- 
astic or interested response solicited 
by the teacher; (3) r, routine re- 
sponse elicited by the teacher; (4) w, 
silent work; a^d (5) H, attention 
lapse, hostile, defiant, coljj, bored 
or inattentive. There is also a tech- 
nical category, K, which represents 
periods in which there is no iDasis for 
judgement. 

# 

All of these categories fit into the 
dimensions of ^Activity, Responsiveness,, 
Approval, and Direct or Indirect teach- 
er behavior. (Teacher responsi veness= 
F+N+I+C; Student responsiveness=E+R+H ; 
Teacher approval=C; Student approval=E; 
Student disapproval=H ; Direct teacher 
behavior=D+L+C; and Indirect teacher 
behavior=F+N+i+Q. ) 



Rothfarb's System for Elementary * 
Foreign Language Classes 

Flanders' system is easily adaptable 
to specific types of classes and set- 
tings. One of the most recent of vsuch 
adaptations was a classroom observation 
instrument for foreign language in- 
struction in elementary school classes 
(Rothfarb, 1970). As in Flanders' 
sy^stem, there are two basic divisions — 
Teacher Talk and Student Talk. How- 
ever, in Rothfarb's system each of 
these divisions is further subdivided 
into ^rarget Language and English/^ 



There are eight Teacher ^alk cate- 
gories: (1) Modeling (any aspect of 
the foreign language that is modeled 
by the teacher); (2) Giving Directions; 
(3) Asking Direct Questions; .(4) Guid- 
ing Structure Drills; (5) Rephrasing 
Pupil Response (corrections and rein- 
forcement in structure, vocabulary or 
pronunciation) ; (6) Reacting to Pupil 
Performance (praise or criticism); 
(7) Lecturing; and (8)^ Reading-Writing- 
Spelling. 

The five Student Talk categories are: 
(1) Responding (student response to 
teacher-initiated directions) ; (2) An- 
swering Direct Questions; (3) Student 
Initiating Talk (unexpected answers, 
statements or questions not prompted^ 
by teacher); (4) Reading-Writing- 
Spelling (and associated activities) ; 
and (5) Silence or Confusion. 



Evans* and Balzer's System of" Induc- 
tive Categ&ries 

Another recently developed observation 
system^is theit of Evans (1969a, 1969b) 
'and Balzer (1969). Their system fo- 
cused on teacher behaviors, including 
both verbal and nonverbal behavior", 
and emphasized an inductive approach 
to the development of teacher behavior 
categories. Seven basic categories 
were developed from observations of a 
sample of biology teachers. The first 
category was Management, defined as 
the basic tasks involved in operating 
the biology classroom and consisting 
of the subcategories of .Routine Manage- 



ment,^ Laboratory Management and Study 
Managemj<nt. The second category. Con- 
trol, was concerned with order, formal- 
ity, and structuring and limiting of 
student behaviors. Release was a 
category describing permissiveness, in- 
formality and student* freedom. Goal 
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Setting included behaviors that were 
specifically .focused on a statement of 
purpose for individual or group tasks. 
Content Development was the category 
describing the acquisitioif of subject 
matter, subdivided into Teacher Cen- 
tered and Student Centered. Affecti- 
vity was concerned with teacher behav- 
iors that bring *out and encourage or 
correct contributions to classroom 
learning. This category is subdivided 
into Positive Affectivity, or encour- 
agement, and Negative i^f f ectivity , 
such* as corrective feedback. Finally 
the category of Undecided includes 
those behaviors which cannot be pufljk 
into the above categories. % 



Predominance of management and con- 
tent development. Balzer (1967) ana- 
lyzed video tapes of eight .teachers 
who were taped five different times 
arid m^de a second-by-second account - 
of their behaviors; He found a 44.29% 
frequency for the Management category, 
a 1.95j^ frequency for the Control cate- 
gory, a 1.58% frequency for the Re- 
lease category and a 0.81% frequency 
for the Goal-Setting category. The 
Content development category had* a 
49.86% fre.quency, Affectivity a 1.38% 
frequency, an^ the Undecided category 
was'^of 0.09% frequency. 

The work of Evans (1969a) and Balzer 
(1969) is of value insofar as the 
authors constructed a categorization 
system without making numerous advance 
decisions about what to look for or 
necessarily excluding m^'any categories 
of possible importance. It is inter- 
esting to note that, despite their in- ^ 
ductive approach, only one social- 
emotional category (Affectivity) was^ 
found appropriate. Further, this 
category had only a 1.38% frequency. 
This finding may help explain the 



fact that very f^w classroom observa- 
tion systems include a well-developed 
categorization of socialremotional 
forms of interpej^sonal interaction* 
In other words, the lack of such forms 
of categorizatior| may be the result 
of the Management} and Content Devel- 
opment emphasis ijn mdst classrooms. 



Good and Brophy'sj Dyadic Interaction 
Systejp 

Good aiid^Brpphy (jl970) developed a 
" olassroom observation system that r^r 
cords'each teacher-child-* dyadic inter- 
action. Thfey pointed out that class- 
room observation systems^ have tradi- 
tionally used the entire class as the 
unit of observation, rather than the 
individual student. The resulting 
dat^ were consequently relevant to 
curriculum specialists attempting to 
note teacher -effectiveness but pro- 
vided little information that would 
help in understanding how the teacher 
interacts with particular students. 

Good and Brophy cited a number of stud- 
ies in support of the hypothesis that 
children are treated differentially by 
teachers depending on their sex, 
achievement level and social status 
(Anderson, 1945; Ayers , 1909; Becker, 
1952; Carter, 1952; Davis and.Dollard, 
1940; DeGroat, 1949; Good, 1970; 
Hadley, 1954; Hoehn, 1954; Horn, 1914; 
Jackson and Lahaderne, 1966; Lahaderne, 
1967; Lippitt and Gold, 1959;^ Meyer 
and 'Thompson, .1956; Spaulding, 1963; 
and St. John, 1932) . 

Good, and Brophy 's (1970) system dif- 
fers from other classroom observation"^ 
systems in 'that all separate, indivi- 
dual student interactions are recorded 
and analyzed, vrhilk such classroom 
activities as expdsitory lecturing, in 
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which the teacher addresses herself to 
the 'entire class are not coded; Re- 
sponse Opportunities represents the 
opportunities of student overt oral 
' responses. There are: (1) Direct 
Questions in which a particular stu- 
dent is questioned by the teacher; 

(2) Open ^ Questions which the teacher 
addresses to the class, expecting a 
volunteer response; (3) Call-outs, or 
spontaneous student responses; (4) cho- 
rus Questions which are answered by 
student response in unison; (5) Disgi- 
pline Questions which are directed at 
an inattentiv^^tudent; (6) Reading' 
Turns; and Recitation Opportuni- - 
ties. '\ 

Level of Question represents teacher v 
demands for student responses. These 
include: (1) Process Questions, or 
academic questions which require 
lengthy student' explanation; (2) Pro- 
duct Questions which are factual in 
-nature and ^ demand only brief responses,; 

(3) Choice Questions which present the 
available choices either within the 
question, itself or in 'associated vi- 
sual materials; and (4) Self -Reference 
Qeustions which are non-academic and' 
student-centered. Quality of the 
Child's Response is represented by 
four categories: (1) Correct Response, 
(2) Incomplete or Partially Correct 
Response, (3) Incorrect Response, and 

(4) No Response. 

Teacher's Feedback Reactions are rep- 
resented by the following categories: 
(1) Praise; (2) Criticism; (3) Product 
Feedback— giving the correct answer, 
(4) Process Feedback— teacher explana- 
tion of th^rocesses which must be 
gone th^oijgirin order to arrive at the 
correct answer; (5) Repetition of the 
Question; (6) Rephrasing the Question 
or Giving Clue; (7) A^kihg. New Ques- 
tions; and (8) Complete Failure to Pro- 



vide Feedback.^ work Related Contacts 
are divided into two categories: 
(1) Teacher Afforded, initiated by the 
teacher, and (2) Child Created, ini- 
tiated by the student. Behavior Eval- 
uations includes thje categories: 
(1) Pfaise, (2) Warning, and (3) Cri- 
ticism. 
# 

Procedural Conticts is more or less a 
residual catchall. \ Howeyer,« most be- 
haviors which are Classified in this 
category are rela^^^to classroom pro- 
<?edures. 1 

Dyadic interaction profiles as an aid 
to teachers. Good and-Brophy dis- 
cussed this ways in. which the classroom 
and educational consultant could be 
directly aided by the dyadic irPterac- 
tion system data represented on pro- 
files of teacher-student interaction 
for each student in the class. Such 
profiles make it possible to change 
teacher behavior in an entirely posi- 
tive and supportive manner. Generally, 
the teacher vi 11 have established a* 
rapp'olrt with some children such that 
she will furnish clues and rephrasings 
whenever these children cannot answer 
a question and will reinforce correct 
answers appropriately, when the teach- 
er is shown how she ha!s successfully 
helped some children to learn, it can 
then be suggested that she extend 
these techniques to two or three "other 
-Children in the clabs who have not re- 
ceived the same degree of encourage- 
ment. In other words, there a'rfe no 
negative demands or radical departures 
from the teacher's usual repertoire of 
responses. Instead, the teache;r .must 
merely extend what she. already kqows. 

Gook and Brophy pointed out that teach- 
ers often "give up" ifather quickly on 
certain students who don't answer 
questions in order to avoid student 
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embarassment. In such a situation, 
the educational consultant should 
point out .that the teacher is, i^n ef- 
fect, conditioning the student to de- 
lay response to such a degree that z;e- 
sponse demands ar^e. no longer made. 
Conversely ,^ the^student is condition- 
ing the teacher in avoidance behavior. 



. 1 Fatter Analyses of 
ClasJ^^oom Observation Systems 

Emmer and P^ck (1971) were concerned 
v^ith the prohj^em that few studies have 
been made of eibtier intersystem or 
intrasystem relationships of teacher 
behavior categories in classroom ob- 
servation systems. Ober, Wood and » 
Cunningham (1970) and Medley and Hill 
(1968) have examined intersystem relar- 
tionships and Ryans {I960) examined^ 
teaching dimensions, although he used 
ratings as a data source rather than 
the usual categories of classroom, ob- 
servation systems. Consequently, 
Emmer and Feck made a factor analytic 
investigation of four classroom obser- 
vation systeins chosen for their wide ^ 
range of classix^om application and 
their broad range of categories. Two 
of these systems have ^already been 
mentioned in this review. Th^se were 
the FAIR (Fuller Affective Interaction 
Records, Fuller, 1969), and the OSCAR 
(Observation Schedule and Record, Med- 
ley and Mitzel, 1958; Medley, Schluck 
and Ames, 1968). The remaining two 
systems were CASES (Coping Analysis 
Schedule for Educational Settings, 
Spaulding, 1966) and CQS (Cognitive 
Components System, Emmer and Albrecht, 
1970). 

\ 

Emmer and Peck (1971) describe the 
sample and data collection procedures 
as follows : 
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As part of another study of the ef- 
fects of consultation with teachers, 
138 lessons were 'video taped. These 
were obtained ih 28 fifth- and 
eighth-grade classrooms rin six 
'sc^hools-^^wxt^all but ^e c^ss being 
obseirved five times'^^Each\iftbr^ 
grade class was observed in mths-^^ 
matics, social studies'^sM'^science 
lessonsi. Eighth- grade classes in-- 
eluded approximately equal numbexs 
of mathematics, social studies, Eng- 
• lish and science classes. Observa- 
tions were made at five- to six-week 
intervals ih each classroom and were 
each one-half hour in length. All 
codings of the observations were 
^ made from video tapes. . ^Data for 

- each system from 138 observations 
were summarized and intercorrelated. 
Correlations among categories within 
systems were factored (principal 
axis, varimax rotation) to yield 
intrasystem dimensions. Variables 
with fabtor loadings greater than .3 
(ignoring the sign) were used to de- 

- fine factors.. .. 

(Enuner, 1971, pages I73) 

> 

Factor Analysis of FAIR 33 

Nine factors were extracted from the 
FAIR (Fuller Affective^ Interaction 
Records) which accounted for approxi- 
mately 70% of the Variance. The first' 
factor was Students Present vs. Rou- 
tine and accounted for 10% of the vari- 
ance. This factor was defined by the 
student categories Brings Out (.91)., 
Encourages (.44) and Usual (-.84) / and 
the teacher categories Initiates (.46) 
and Corrects (.32). Student pj^esenta- 
^tion and encouragement are represented 
by one end of this factor and the 
other end represents routine student 
responses. 



The. second; factor was Crlticizl-ng- 
Reslstlng and a*ccounted for 10% of the 
variance, it was defined by the stu- 
dent , categories of Resists (.74>v, 
Question^ {.54} and Usual (-.35), and 
the teadher categories Criticises- 
(.66), CorrecjEs (.63), Initiates " 
(-j,35) , ;and OT-.'s (-.42). This factor 
^^^^^1/^^ Passive-aggressive behavior 
{re?5^t3) and teacher criticism. 

The third factor was Teacher Responds 
vs. Presents and accounted for 8% of 
the variance. It. was defined by the 
teacher categories Lectures^(-, 85) , 
Initiates (-.54), Corrects ^. 30) , 
OK.'s (.39), JDei^^es (.38) and Ponders 
(.44). The positive loadings on this 
faptor represented teacher behaviors 
which were responsive. High negative 
loadings indicated that the teacher 
was mainly concerned with her own pre- 
sentation. 

Tbe fourth factor was Expansive vs. 
Restrictive and accounted for 9% of 
the total variance. It was defined by 
the student categories Zeal (.39) and 
How (-.33), and the teacher categories 
Delves {.11), Confirms (.51) and Man- 
ages (-.84). One end of this function 
represents teacher behaviors that {draw 
the student put. At the other end are 
found restrictive behaviors. 

The fifth factor was Clarifying (stu- 
dents) and accotmted for 8% of the var- 
iance but was not^<^ stable' factor, it 
was defined by the*!^tudent categories 
OK.'s {.81), Su^rgrasts (.76) and How 
(.61). This factor was related to 
student behaviors concerned with sug- 
gesting changes., acknowledging that 
the teacher was correct, and asking 
for specific answers or directions. 

fhe sixth factor was Teacher Candor 
and accounted for 6% of the variance. 
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It was defined by the student category 
Zeal (.63) and the teacher categories 
Owns Up (.78), Ponders (.34) and OK.'s 
(-o'43). This factor was .related to 
the teacher's admission of error, pdh^ 
•dering a student response and studeftt 
enthusiasm. 

The seventh factor was Supporting vs.' * 
Seeking Information , which accounted 
for 6% of the variance. It was de- 
fined by the student categories En- 
courages (-.43) and Explore^ (-.56), 
and the teacher categories Nurtures 
(.73) and Lectures (-.36). One end of 
this factor represented such nurturing 
behaviors as praise, approval and fo- 
cused encouragement. Exploratory be- 
havior on the students' part (infor- 
mation seeking) lies' at the other end 
*of the factor. The negative student- 
loadings are indicative of the fact 
that student exploratory behavior "and 
encouragement will occur less fre- 
quently when there is manifest nurtur- 
ing teacher behavior.'*' 

The eighth factor was ^Student-Initiat- 
ed Discussion which accounted for 7%,. 
of the variance but was not a staJole^ 
factor. It was define(J by the, student 
categories Generates (.76), Questions 
' (.45) , Explores (.34) and Zeal (-.35) , 
•and the teacher category •Confirms ^ ^ 
(•55). This factor is relhted to the 
classroom sit^iation where discussion 
occurs 'that is focused on student 
ideas but is not particularly enthusi- 
astic. 

The ninth factor was 'Teacher Tangen- • 
tial and accounted for 5% of the vari- 
ar^e but was also not a stable factor. 
It was defined by the student category 
Encourages (.32) and the teacher cate- 
gory Tangential (.86). Ityfs iela^ 
to the classroom situation in which 
the teacher's behavior is somewhat in- 
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appropriate and receives mild support 
from the students. 



Factor Analysis of OSCAR 

Eight factors were extracted from the; 
OSCAR (Observation Schedule and Record, 
Porm 5) which accounted for 77% of the 
variance. -.The first factor was 
^ Student-Idea Oriented vs. Teacher-Idea 
Oriented and accounted for 12% of the 
variance. It was defined by the cate- 
gories of No Evaluation (.97), Pupil 
Response (.90), Pupil S^tement (.32) 
and Informing (-.55). This factor is 
representative of a dimension of ori- 
entation towards student ideas versus 
content presentation emphasis. 

The second factor was Convergent Eval- 
uative vs. Divergent Teacher Behayioiu 
and accounted for 11% of the variance. 
It was defined by the categories i^e- — 
jecting (.18), Convergent Question 
(.77), Approving (.34) , ETlaborating 1 
Question (.31), Pupil Statement (-.35)^* 
and Divergent Question (-764). 'The 
underlying dimension of this factor 
_i jjidica4:ed^n--emphasis on single "right" 
• answers versus more divejfgent answers 
in discussion. , 

The third factor was Problem Solving, 
Teacher Directed and accounted ,for 10% 
of the variance, it was defined by 
€he categories Elaborating 2 Questions 
(.89), Problem Structuring (.72), Z)l- 
vej:gent Questions (,34), Directing^' 
(-.41) and Pupil Questions (-.45). 
This factor was representative of a 
dimension of teacher-initiated prob- 
lems. 

The fourth factor was Considering- 
Supporting, which accounted for 9% of 
the variance, it was defined by the 
categories Supporting Statements (.89), 



Considering Statements (.86)\ Conver- 
gent Questions (.36) and Directing 
(.30). This factor represented posi- 
tive teacher affect and indicated that' 
such behavior is related to teachex-- 
directed activities. * 

The fifth factor. was Procedural Inter-^ 
action vs. Discussion and accounted 
for 9% of t.he variance. It was de- 
fined by the categories Procedural, 
Non-Subst^ntd^ve, Teacher Question 
.(.72), Directing (.65)', Pupil Non- . 
Substanti^e^tterance (.59), Problem 
Structuring Statements (-,33), and 
Pupil Statements (-.48). This^factor 
was related to classroom behavior cen- 
tefed around extended discussion of ' 
procedures between the class and 
teacher. < . 

The sixth factor was Delisting and ac- 
counted for 9% of the var iance. It 
was d^jfined by the categories Desists 
Statements' (.78) , Pupil Questions 
(.50), Pupil Non-Substantive Utter- 
ances, (.44) and Rebuking Statements 
(•40), This factor was related to 
teacher requests for students to stop 
some activity. ^ 



* The seventh factor was Lecture ys. Re- 
citation, which 'accounted for 9% ol 
the variance. This factor was defined^ 
by* the, categories Informing Statements 
(•S2) ElaS6rating 1 Question (-.35), 
Pupil*Statements (-4 54) and Approving 
Statements (-.71). One end of this 
factor was representative of recita- 
tion activities and the other end. of 
teacher information-giving statements. 

The eighth factor was Controlling, 
which accounted for 8% of the vari- 
ance. It was defined by the cate- 
gories Rebuking Statements (.81), Pro^ 
cecfurai Positive (.79) and Procedural 
Non-Substantive Question (.33). This 
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^factor loadedv^ighly 6xx both teacher 
^re'buking stat^ents and pemission 
^giving. It^may occur* in situations ^ , 
where students are taking advantage of 
the teacher or differential teacher 
responses to different types^f stu- 
dents. 



Factor Analysis of CASES 

i 

Three factors were extracted fronts the 
CASES (Coping Analysis for Educational 
Settings) which accounted for 6^% of 
the variance. ^ The 'first factor was 
Attention vs. Routine Activity and ac- 
counted for 30% of the variance. It 
was defined by the categories Pays At- 
tention (.86) , Inappropriate Sharing^ 
Helping (-.64), Seeks Support, Infor- 
mation (-.68) and Foiiovs 'Directions ' 
(-.78). This factor seems to repre- 
sent contrasting ways df responding • 
to two differing activities." One type 
of ^ teacher activity apparently brought 
out behaviors which were attentive and 
another* type of teacher activity 
brought routine student resi>onses. 

The second factor w^s , Passive, Jnac-' 
' tive Behavior which accounted for 19% 
of the variance, but was not a stable 
facjtor. It was defined by the cate- 
gories Observes Passively (.77) , i?e- - 
sponds to Internal Stimuli (.75) , In- 
appropriate Sliaring and Helping (.31) 
and Follows Directions (-. 40) .v^ This 
factor was^ralated to non-engaged stu-. 
dent behavior an5" indicated a general 
lack of involvement. 

The third factor was Inappropriate vs. 
Appropriate Social Behavior and ac- 
counted for 15% of the total variance. 
It was defined by the categories In- 
appropriate Self-Directed Activity 
(.7^ and Appropriate Sharing and Help- 
ing (-.71). This factor was represen- 




tative of self-directed activities _ 
where »there was no special concern for 
the- social effect of one's^beha 



Factor Analysis' of CCS ^ 

f 

Eight factors were extracted from the 
CCS (Cognitive Components System) 
which. accounted for 75% of the trace. " 
However, five of the eight factors 

. were iciot stable. These five unstable 
factors were: (1) Conceptual Behavior 
(accounting for 13% of the variance) ; 
^(2) Description vs. Inferential Behav- 
ior (accounting for 11% of the vari- c 
ance) ; (3) Association, Drill (account- 
ing for 9%) ; (4) Description, Pupil to 
Pupil iaccoun^ijng for 8%) ; and 
(^5) Higher Cognitive Level\student Be- 
havior ^(accounting for 8% of the vari- 

, ancfe) . The remaining three stable 
'factors were (1) Teacher Presents (ac- 
counting for' 9% of tlie variance) ; 
(2) Explanation Caccouhtihg for 11%) ; 
and (3) Description Interchange: Stu- 
dent Solicits-Teacher Responds (ac- 
counting for 6% of the variance) . Em- 
mer and Peck felt that the lack of 
stability of the CCS was suggestive 
'that cognitive functioning was more 
sensitive to th^^ classroom situation 
than other types of classroom inter- 
action. 

Emmer and Peck *^lso examined the rela- 
tionships among all four systems dis- 
cussed above. First, scores were com- 
puted for the factors contained in 
each separate system, then factor 
scores were inter correlated across 
systems, and the resulting intercorre- 
lations were factored. 

Eleven factors were extracted that ac- 
counted for 71% of the v^riajice. . The 
first factor was Probl%m Solving, 



■2^ Teacher Diiff'Gted and'. Accounted for 9% 
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6f the variance, it was defined by 
*the following categories: Problem ^ 
Solving, Teacher Directed: OSCAR. 
(.79); Expansive vs. Restrictive: 
FAIR (.64); Explanation: CCS* (.62) 
and Attention vs. Routine^ Activity r 
CASES (.53). This factor was related 
to classroom problem-solving situa- 
tions where the^ teacher solipdts' ex- 
planations . 

The secpnd factor was Pupil-lkupil In- 
teraction, which ^accoui^ted for 9% of 
tFfe variance. It\vas defin^'d by the 
categories Student-Idea Oriented vs. 
Teaoher-Idea ' Orl&nted; OSCAR (.83) 
Students Present vs. Routine: FAIR 
{.81),'and Description, Pupil to PUpit: 
CCS (.82). This factor was related to 
situations^ where there wer^ many pupil 
to pupil Interactions and the teach- 
er is role was probing and nonevalua- 
tiye . 

The third factor was Teacher Presenta- 
tion vs. Recitation and accounted for 
'8% of the variance. It was defined 
by thg categpries Lecture vs. Recitd- 
tion: OSCAR (.79) , Teacher Presents: 
CCS (.72) , and Teacher Responds vs. 
Presents: FAIR (-.63). ^ One end of 
this factor represented lecturing by ^ 
the teacher and the other end, al- 
though less clearly defined, repre- * 
sented recitation periods with the 
teacher asking questions. 

\^ 

The fourth factor was Criticizing Be- 
havior, which accounted for 8% of the 
variance. It wa^ defined by the cate- 
gories Criticizing, Resisting vs. Rou- 
tine: FAIR C.86); Desisting: OSCAR 
(•84); and Attention vs. Routine Acti- 
vity: CASES t-48). This factor ^as 
related to a combination of student 
resistance and teacher criticism and 
desist statements. V 



The fifth factor was. Higher Cognitive 
Level vs. Convergent-B}/aluative and 
accounted fpr 6% of the variance, it 
was defined by the categories Higher 
Cognitive Level Student Behavior: " CCS 
(.70) , Teacher Candor: FAIR (-.43) 
and Convergent Evaluative D^iver- 
gent Teacher Behavior: OSCAR (-.64). 
A high score on this factor would ,be 
indicative of teac^era who emphasized 
the usage of dive.rgeilt questions and, 
were- responded to with student e;jcpl6ra 
tions, inferences^md conceptualiza- 
tions. A low score would represent 
teacher convergent questions, evalua- 
tive statements and student behavior 
at lower cognitive levels. 

The sixth factor was Positive Affect, 
which accounted for 6% of the variance 
It was defined by the categories Con- 
sidering, Supporting: OSCAR (.80), 
and Supporting vs. Seeking Information 
FAIR (.45). This factor repi^esented 
teacher behaviors which were support- 
ive and associated with positive" af- 
fect. ^ 

The §ev^nbh factor was Student Initiat- 
ed Discussion vs. Procedural Interac- 
tion and accounted for 6% of the vari- 
ance. It was defined by thte cate- 
gories of Student Initiated Discussiom 
FAIR (.84); Description Interchange, 
student Solicits-Teacher Responds: 
CCS (.53); and Procedural Interaction 
vs.. Discussion: OSCAR (-.55). One 
end of this factor represented student 
initiated discussion a^d the other end 
represented procedural interaction. ' 

The eighth factor was Descriptive Con- 
vergent vs. Inferential Interchanges 
and accounted for 5% of the variance. 
It was defined by the categories Des- 
cription vs. Inference; CCS (•80), 
.plarifying^iStudent): FAIR (.64), and 
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Convergent Evaluative vs. Divergent 
Teaqher Behavior: OSCAR (•42). One 
end of this factor represented class- 
room situations in which the te-acher 
.askfcd convergent questions and re-- 
ceived Student responses on the same 
level. ^ The other end of the factor ' 
represented behaviors that were infer- 
ential anqi divergent. 

The ninth factor was Controlling, 
which adcounted for 5% of the variance. 
It was defined by the categories Con- 
trolling: OSCAR (.85) and Teacher 
Candor: FAIR ^-.44). This factor was 
•aimilar to the eight*h factor of OSCAR 
which, as will be recalled, loaded 
highly on both teacher rebuking state- 
ments and permission ♦giving. 

The tenth factor was Conceptual and ac- 
counted for 5% of the variance. • it 
was /iefined by the categories^ Concept 
tual Behavior: CCS (.76) and Teacher 
Tangential: fAII^ (-.5). This factor 
represented teacher solicitation and 
student responsne at the conceptual 
level. 

The eleventh factor was Associative 
Behavior and accounted for 4% of the 
variance. It was def ined» by the cate- 
gories Association, Drill: CCS (.74) 
^and Passive, Inactive Student Behavior: 
CASES (.58). This fa»ctor represented 
the classroom situation in which the 
teacher solicits and the student re- 
sponds at a rote level. 



.The Convergences of Six 
Classroom- Qbsjirvation System 
on iSfio Basic Dimensions 

A basic source of information in the 
area of interpersonal interaction is 
tlie 14-volume series entitled Mirrors 



i 

for Behavior edited by Simon and Boyer 
(1967 and 1970) , which presents and 
discusses 78' systems of interacti6n 
analysis. These observation systems 
vary in both design and purpose but 
all are concerned with the problem of 
categorization and recording of group 
interaction. Forty-six of 1:hese ob- 
servation systems include some form of 
social-emotiohal categorization and 
are appropriate' to a general class- 
room setting (as opposed to classrooms 
with a very specific orientation, such 
as language learning) . six of the 46 
systems have been chosen for this re- 
view on the basife of theit representa- 
tiveness and quality. These are in- 
corporated ,in Table V. 

' Table V describes €\ne six observation 
systems in terms of two bipolar social 
psychological dimensions ; Emotionally 
Positive - Emotionally Negative and 
Socially Active - ^oclally Passive 
drawn from the> interaction models' 
represented in Table V. These bi- 
polar ^dimensions are cross-referenced 
with ^our social-psychological dimen- 
sions from the FAIR 33: Responsive- 
ness , Approval r Inclusion and Control. 
The two.bip*olar dimensions in the rows 
of Table V represent the most parsi- 
monious explanation found by this re- 
viewer of the' interpersonal interac- 
tion models developed in the social- 
psychological literature. The columns 
represent dimensions assumed to under- 
lie the behaviors described by class- 
room orier^d observation systems. 

Table V exhausts the combinatory pos- 
sibilities of overt, observable class- 
'room behaviors with two 'levels of 
underlying social-psychological dimen- 
sions7 ~ Bach item- from. a.-given-tjbfeer- 
vation system has been included in all 
the intersection points which seem to 
apply to an understanding of the dis- 
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Crete behavior. 

The observation systems reviewed were; 
Flcinders ' Systejf of Inter^Ci^ton-ftroly- 
sis- (FSIA), finders' Expanded Cate- 
gory System, Amidon and Hunter's Ver- 
bal Interaction Category System (VICS) 
Amidon 's Modified Category System 
(MCS) , Fuller's Affective Interaction 
Records (FAIR) 13 anci FAIR 33. 



A Criticism of 
^ Interaction Analysis 

Allon (1969) has made several* basic 
criticisms of the existing .systems of 
classroom interaction analysis. In 
order to justify a collective consider- 
ation of these ;systems, the structural 
commonalities were: (1) it is assumed 
possible to observe ^d analyze class- 
room behavior as group processes; 
(2) interpretations can be made from 
behavior occurring at: a given moment 
and for a given duration; (3) behavior™ 
in a particular' situation shares basic 
similarities, with behavior in a number 
of differing situations; (4) what an 
individual does within a group i's a 
form of interpersonal interaction; 

(5) interpersonal interaction can be 
fit into patterns which will be con- 
sistent given constant conditions; and 

(6) the use of categorical definitions 
of the behavior under consideration 
and classif icatid'n of behaviors of 
specific interest to the developer of 
the observation instrument {rv^ , 
Flanders' concern with direct and in- 
direct teac>iing*) are legitimate means 
of structuring observation. , 

Allon 's (1969) two basic criticisms of 
classroom observation systems centered 
around : 

.'•.the problems involved in defining 



topographicallb similar behaviors 
into similar categories and the in- 
ability of the\system to utilize the 
behavioral fes^nse rates as .the 
basic dependent^ measures. 

(page 2) 



Although Allon recognized that, per- 
haps>-these observation systems were 
intended to be^ only descriptive of 
existing-fe^aviors and not as rigorous 
experinfental investigation,! it is 
still necessa'ry to. use methods of 
definition that provide the greatest 
descriptive power. Wi^en similar behav- 
iors are' grouped into a single cate- 
gory it becomes impossible to deline- 
ate the conditions which produce a 
given behavior. The rate of a partic- 
ular response also remains hidden from 
the observer; 



Problems in Developing' Interaction 
Categories ^ 

Allon described two basic approaches 
to the development of observation 
systems: (1) grouping behaviors which 
are topographically similar, and _ 
(2) grouping behaviors with similar 
motivational sources. She found that 
_this d4;Stinction has been generally 
ignored 'in existing systems or that it 
has been masked by an assumption that 
topographically similar behaviors have 
the same motivational , factors. 

In ♦extending. her argument, Allon de- 
fines motivation in terms of conse- 
quences, she cites Goldiamond> Dyrud 
arid Miller (1965) wjip describe, four 
ways in which motivation can refer to 
consequences :* 



Indeed if we examine the concept of 
the motivation of behavior, we find 
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that it refers to a consequenqB of 
behavior in at least four difterent 
ways, the variables which make a con- 
sequence effective , the ^behaviors 
which produoe the consequence , the 
consequence itself which maintains 
the behavior, and the discriminative 
stinLuli^ili^ whose presence behavior 



• ^iias produced that consequence^ 

(Goldiamond, 1965, page 114) 

Such consequential distindtions alfce 
made impossible when all observed be- 
haiviors are forced i»nto an a priori 
system of categories. Although cate- 
gories are often redefined when be- 
haviors do not conform to a pre-se,t 
framework, there is never an attempt 
to tentatively define conditions con- 
tiguous to an observed behavior — a 
rather strange omission since suqh a 
process is supposedly one of the pur-r-- 
pos^s of interaction analysis (Allon, 
1969) . * 



The Problem of Measuring Response ^ 

It was further pointed out thatr-the — 
rates of response of specific behav- 
iors represent not only the^ most reli- 
able information in an expenfn^i^t^l 
stydy but are a necessary piece of in- 
formation to have before one cdn iden- 
tify the conditions that maintain the 
response. -It is only after* these con- 
ditions have been identified that one 
can modify them and concomitantly 
change behavior. 

The rate of response can be used as a 
dependent measure if it satisfies the 
following restrictions: (1) it must 
be simple, (2)--it must be capable of 
emission many times, and (3) a high 
frequency of occurrence of this re- 
sponse must not produce fat^Lgue. Un- 



fortunately, interaction analysis sys- 
_tenis preclude the use of simple re- 
sponse rates because their categoric 
zation is so broad that it becomes 
impossible to isolate a single, speci- 
fic behavior. ^ 



THE INFLUENCES ON* 
CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 



The Classroom 
and the 

Social-Psychological Literature 

It^is relatively rare for researchers \ 
,of teacher-student behavior to turn to 
-the social p$ycholog^ical literature on 
the structure ^of interpersonal inter- 
action. Bales (1950) is often cited, 
probabl^t-as a result of his associa- 
tion with Flanders. However, theo- 
rists who focus much more exclusively 
on social-emotional variables — Leary 
U957) ,^ Scliutz (1958), Foa '{1961), and 
Lorr and McNair (1965) — are generally 
ignored. In one sense it is probably 
-true that Bales' system is most rele- 
vant to the classroom as it now exists 
— namely ^s a task-oriented structure. i 

An influence from Flanders' (1960) 
interaction analysis has been seen in 
recent increases in indirect teaching 
(more accepting and student centered) 
(Flanders, 1965; Amidon, 1966; Furst, 
1965; Moskowitz, 1966a/ 1966b; Simon, -< 
1966; and Lohman , 1967). Flanders did 
' not overlook the social-emotional di- 
mensions in Bales' system and he has 
been concerned with changing the 
classroom so that social-emotional 
variables Will be there to observe. 
Fuller (1969) has jextended Flanders ' - 
observation system to- relate even more 
directly to social-emotional variables 
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and brinqj about greater personaliza-^ 
tion of both the classroCTn^and the 
teacher- training situation. 

I 

Teacher Personality , Assessment: Self- 
Report vs. Projective Instruments 

When attempt-3 have been made to relate 
teacher personality variables (as mea- 
sured by a psycholbgical instrument) 
to data derived from a classroom ob-- 
servation system, the results have 
often been disappointing.. Evans 
(1968b) , using data coll*e^:ted with' his 
observation system (discussed above), 
^und only , a limited number of rela- 
troiiships to the teacher temperament 
rating^ on the Guil ford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey (1949). ' So few 
relationships resulted that these 
could have" occurred by ciance alone, • 
ahd Evans pointed out that his lack o£ 
any substantial finding was represen- 
tative of a common itrend (I^^s, 1966; 
Bowers and Soar, 1961; and Travers, 
et al., 1961) . 

While-personality questionnaires have . 
been considered to be limited in terms 
of the information that they generate 
this limitation seems to outweigh 
•their dfe^^tive and economl)cal advan- 
tages, pro^^tive instruments have 
been considered important (Loree, 1971) 
In 1963, Getzels and Jacksop reviewed 
the literature on the use of psycholo- 
gical projective techniques in teacher 
personality analysis, since that re- 
view, experimental work with automated 
assessment of projective test dat^ on 
teacher personality has been reported 
by Peck, Bown and Veldman (1964) , 
Veldman (1967) and Veldman, Menaker 
and William? 41967). A representative 
example of a psychological projective 
technique Used in an educational set- 
ting was a 1960 study using the Beck* ^ 



Sentence Completion, Form 2-B on a 
group of elementary education majors. 
Peck (1960) noted that effective 'mea- 
sures of persWality traits related to 
peaching perfdrmance were not avail- 
5le, Althougil specific claims have 
bkeiv made for self-repott measures 

^igned to measure such traits, there 
is still an ever-present problem that 
the respondents may not reveal any- 
thing approacfhing a frank and accurate 
self-appraisal. ' * 



A Projective 
Potential 



Measu^^of Teaching- 



Peck (1960). used -the Peek Sentence 
Completion/ Form 2;;]&.^--ei/a random sam- 
ple of 69 junio»;;;;^id\s^nior female 
.elementary educrKibi/ majors. The test 
prot9cols werejr^l^on a nine-point 
scale of TeaifRing Potential. This 
rating was based, on both the ^acad^mic" 
teaching ability of the' subject and. a 
prediction pf -the Way she would in- 
fluence thel^mehtal health of heir stu- 
dents. 



Personality characteristics of pro- 
spective ^teachers . Scale Point One 
represented a pattern of severe per- 
sonality disorgemization as well as 
overt, extreme hostility. Four sub- 
jects were rated at this point. Scale 
Point Two represented some active men- 
tal confusion and hostility, but both 
characteristics were controlled. 
Eight subjects were rated at this 
point. Scale Point Three represented 
active dissatisfaction with life (not 
of a painful nature*, but, rather, a 
restless discorj^tent) combined with a * 
passive tendency in^ relationships with 
others. Twelve subjects were rated at 
this point. Scale Point Four also 
represented restless dissatisfaction 
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with life. However,. it was manifested 
in** rather moderate unhappiness and an 
unfocused desire for more meaning to 
life. Personalities bn this scale/, . 
point could be described as having an 
active cox^scientiousness when they ,are 
given.gome direction.^ Fourteen sub- 
• jects were rated at this scale point. 

V 

. ScalB Point Five represented quiet, 
respons:^,ble, efficient coofomiity. It/ 
"seefnied to i^e^ a neutral point at which I 
^ there was ifttle active personal ini- 
^ .tiativ€*lDut effective xole behavior. ^ 
There was -little enthusiasm at this 
scale point, but also little unhappi- 
ness or dissatisfaction. Eight sub- 
jects, were rated at thifej)oint. 

Scale Point Six represented active and 
independent purposeful behavior which 
was not extfemely well prganized. 
; ftueh o£ the behavior at this point 
^ could be characterized as spontaneous 
and unthinking. Pour subjects were 
rated at this point. Scale PoiiTt- ^ 
Seven represented the point at which" 
a (relatively) clearly defined ego 
structure emerged. There was a con- ' 
cern with life goals and signs of ac- 
tive-involvement. Individuals scoring 
at this scale point would have been 
placed higher except for the fact tha^: 
they either lacked interest in teach- 
ing as an occupation or had moderate 
personal problems whiqh. prevented com- 
pletely o^imal functioning. Five 
s\abjects vere rated at this point. 
Scale Point" Eight represented clear- 
sighted, purposeful, well-organized 
and extremely sensible individuals who 
used their energie;^^ effectively . They 
differed from the highest scale point 
in^egree only. Nine subjects were 
rateo^^^t this point. Scale Point Nine 
described individuals who we^ highly 
intelligent and made outstanding use 
of their intelligence. They had a 



long-range perspective, strong drive 
and actively chose teaching as a-'ca- - 
reer. Five subjects were rated at 
'this scale pointi.^v. 

Pegk (19^^60) stated that only one-third 
of 'tXxis sample appeared to have traits 
which would be suitable for teaching: 

"Tvra' thirds range from a quietly un- 
inspired, somewhat rigidly conform- 
ist pattern f point 5) through a 
large group of aimlessly discontej^t- 
ed girls (4 and 3} , down to a group 
of acutely unhappy confused, ac- 
tively iHpsetting girls who look 
quite undesirable as 'teachers of 
children (2 and^l) . . 

(Peck, 1960, page 173) 

It is obvious from this study that 
semi -projective techniques such as the 
sentence completion test provide a 
multi-levftl interpretation of person- 
ality that cannot be. obtaified with 
feelf*-repo'rt multiple-choice instru- 
ments . 



The Adjective Check List as a Measure 
of Changes in Self-Concept with In- 
creasing Professionalization 

A recent study (Ivanljpff, Layman and\t 
von Singer, 197p) at Marquette Univer\ 
sity relating changes in the Adjec- 
tive Check List (Gough, Heilbrun, 1965) 
to teacher behavior is representative , 
of the fact that the more standard 
forms of personality questipnnaires* 
are still given serious consideration 
in the education literature. The ' 
check list consists^af 300 adjectives 
and has "24 scales, 15 of-^hich are 
need Scales developed by Heilbrun 
(1958) . These scales have been used 
to successfully differentiate ad^kptive 
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from maladaptive college populations 
(ThpWesen, 1968) . 

Characteristics of\ student teachers , 
undergraduates and^raduate students 

^^n^^education. The specific purpose 
of this study was to test the differ- 
ences in self-concepts among: (1) be- 
ginning undergraduates in education 
(107 females) ; (2) undergraduate stu- 
dent teachers (74 females)'; and 
(3) ^graduate students working in pro- 
fessional educational settings (40 
females). One major finding was un- 
expected. The student teachers, even 
though they ^ had more day-to-day don- 

' tact with people than the other two 
groups, were the least "helpful" group, 

* A more expected finding was that the 
graduate students wer^ inore serious 
and responsive to their corranitments 
(self control) Theljjaferility scale ' 
inddLc^ted that conventionality and 
routinization increased from" 
undergraduate grcJup to the graduate 
groi^p. Also increa^j.ng with the nuA-' 
her of y.ears in educational programs 
were the need for achievement, endur- 
ance and or de-^. ..Concomitantly , the 
need for change decreased^^ 

The undergradua^tes (first grouji) had 
greater heterosexual needs, demands 
for emot.^)t>nal. sapport and suCcorance 
and inclinations toward exhibitionism 
than th© other two groups. - Paradoxi- 
cally, th^y had less/ desire . to 'under- 
stand their own or others' behavior 
(intraception) . ^ - 

Although the^^^Ivanhof f et ai\ (1970) 
study does incorporate some of the. 
basic sbcial-psychological work into 
educational research/ the authors do 
riot describe the training program to 
which these education students .were 
exposed. If the program was minimal 
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or average, then these findings would 
be useful in establishing base- rates 
for education-student behavjL^rg' in 
typical training institutions. If 
the program was "highly experimental, 
then changes in behavior as a function 
of time could be \related to the inno- ^ 
vations in the. training prdgran^. More- 
over, tfi'e area^of specialization^' was - ♦ 
not^spe.cified for the group. of gradu- 
ate •students ( third ^gjroup ) . Since j 
graduate students vary widely in ages 
ana in interests — specializing in any- " 
thing f rom^experimental psychology to 
public school^ administration — a more 
precise description of this group 
> would ,^be , needed in order to generalize* 
from the experimental findings. 



ItBasurermnts of Self -Actualization 
In a Teacher Training Program 

MCClain (1970) reported a teacher 
training program which utilized a 
Ttumber of different psychological 
\heori^s"""arrd---ixistruments in their fef- 
^forts at changing and measuring teach- 
er bfehavior. The tramming program*^ 
focused on helping ^Prospective teach- 
ers towards selfp^tualization. S^f-* 
actualization defined in Maslow's 
terms as efficient and comfortable 
percept^^ bf reality ^ knowing oneself, 
self^^^-^ceptcince and consequent freedom 
from defenses and ^' perceptual distor- 
tions. ' ♦ 

The training prograln was organiz'ed/in 
the form of class and included read*-, 
ings o/i mental health and a major, em-^ 
phasis on individual ^J:udents' interrS, 
pretajbion of personal t:est info^gnatio^ 
about themselves. The th^Oretic'c^l 
basis for this training program ^as ^ 
' quite broad. 'H6irney.^.X1942) •pt^ressed 
the importahce of the,.^ossit>ill^ of 
self-analysis for -individuals who 
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• don't have the opportunity to w<5rk 
wit h a^ therapist, Jourard (1963) has 
stated that self- understanding is 
based on s -disclosure. Further, a 
number of researchers (Hills, 1965; 
Holtrom> 1966; Lister and Ohlsen, 1965; 
and McClain, 1969) have shown that in- 
formation derived from personal test 
interpretation can aid in self under-' 
standing if the individvial is free'' to 
re'act to such information. '^-^ — - 

The subjects in the training class 
were 35 male an^ 15 female aenior or 
first-year graduate students. The 
class was- divided into five different 
sections which met for two 75-minute 
periods a week for ten weeks. The 
readings chosen for the cpurse were: 
The Transparent Self (Jourard, 1964) , 
Personal ^dj us tm ent_J Jourard , 1963), 
Personality Motivation (Maslow, 1954) , 
and the four theoretical chapters of 
'Perceiving, Behaving, Becoming (A§so- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1962) . There were no 
lectures or discussion centered on ' * 
these readings. Instead, class time 
was spent in test adinini strati on and 
discussion. of the results. 
- V 

The students were directed to engage 
in activities concentrating on analy- 
sis and synthesis of test data from 
the standpoints of: (1) personality-^ 
dynamics, (2) coping patterns, ana 
(3) assessment of p.ersonal adequacy. 
The assessment instruments used ro^ 
the self study wer-e^ (1) Self Dis- 
closure Questionnaire (Jourard, 1964) ; 

(2) Sixteen Personality Factor Ques- 
tionnaires (Cattell and Eber, 1957); 

(3) Edwards Personal Preference Sche- 
dule (Edwards , 1959) ; (4) FIRO-B 
(Schatz, 1958) ; (5) Dogmatism Scale 
(Rokeach, 1960); (6) a questionnaire 
on peak experiences from Maslow's 
writings (Maslow, 1962); and (7) eight 

4- « 



T^&fnatic Apperception Test pictures — 
ll5|?. 1,2,3 Bm, 4, 6 Bm, 6 Gf, 13 MF, 
16 and 18 Gf (Murray, 1943). 

The following instruments measuring " 
self-actualization were give'n at the 
beginning and end of the term and the 
resVilts were not "disclosed to the 
students until the end of the quarter: 
(1) Personal Orientation Inventory 
(Shostrom,' 1964, and 1966); {^) Sen- 
^ tence Completion Blank (McKinney, 
^ 1^67); (3) an adapted form of Index ^ of 
. Adjustment and Values (Bills, n.d.). 
It was found that the scores on each 
scale (with the exceptfion of Time In- 
competence on the Personal Orientation 
Ii^ventory) differed significantly from 
beginning-to-end term assessments in 
the direction of self actualization. 
The scales used were: (1) Time In~.. 
competence, (2) Time Competence, 
(3) Other Directed, (4) Inner Directed, 
(5) Self-AQtualization Values, -(6) Ex- 
'tentiality, (7) Feeling Reacti^tyr'-- 
(8) Spontaneity, (9) Self-Respect, 
(10) Self-Acceptance, (11) Nature of 
Man Constructive, (12) Synergy, 

(13) , Acceptance of* Aggression, eind 

(14) Capacity for Intimacy. Also, 
scores on the Sentence Completion . 
Blank changed signif icaintly in the 
direction of self-actualization as did 
the score on*-the Index of Adjustment 
and Values * 

Gains in self -actualization* McClain 
(19 70) concluded that the students in 
these classes did make steps towards 
self-actualization. It was pointed 
out that even though the instruments 
used are somewhat imperfect .measures 
of change, they are widely used to 
assess change in therapy. Generally, 
if students can perdeive tl^enjselves 
more accurately, it should be expected 
that they will become more effective 
human beings. There were a number of 
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students who gave unsolicited reports 
of how experiences in this c,lass 
helped them achieve greater self under- 
standing and ef fectiveness, 

r 

The Rokeach Dogmat^t'sm Scale as a Pre- 
dictor 'of Teacher-Student Rapport 

Stevenson (1970) used ^ one of the psy- 
"^Chological measuring instruments that 
was also used in the McClain study 
(Rokeach Dogmatism Scale) ^examing the 
relationship between that instrument's 
assessment of authoritarianism and the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Invofitory 
(MTAI) which predicts teacher-student 
rapport. Over 600 teachers from 21 
schools were randomly chosen from the 
Whitti^ Union High School District in 
Whittier, California and igiven a three- 
part quejstionnaire (Rokeach Dogmatism " 
-Scale', Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory and demographic data) . Eighty - 
three percent returned these, question- 
naires. ^ ^ , * 

It was found that subjects with a ten- 
dency towards authoritarianism had^a 
score pattern of High Rokeich-Low MTAI. 
In contrast, .those teachers who were' 
closer to equalitariaj:iism had scores 
on the MTAI which indiQafe^d'^^good" 
teacher-student rapport. Undergradu- 
ate ifiajor, subject taught and electi^^e 
offices Held in teachers-' professional 
organizations were not good predictors 
'tif scores on the Rokeach and MTAI, but 
viewpoint towards education methodol- 
ogy was a g'OOd predictor. Steve nsoi^ 
conc:|^ed that the Rokeach 'Scale could, 
be used in personneT selection as both 
a predictor of authoritarianism and a 
predigtor'of teacher-student rapport. 
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Emotionally Positive eind 
, Negative Interaction' 
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(Interpersonal Attraction) 

Interpersonal* attraction is central , to 
many forms of interpersonal interac- 
tion and particularly to the dimen- 
sions discussed m the first part of 
this' review^ Thi^ area is related to 
Schutz ' { 1958) dimension (?f Affection ,* 
Leary's (1957) dimension of 'Love- 
Hostility, Foa's (1961) giving or tak- 
ing away of love and Lorr and McNair's 
(1965) affection category.. The psy- 
chological literature has focused on 
attitudes , appearances and the irela- 
tionship between perceived similarity 
of self to others and degree of liking 
The educational literature has-been 
concerned largel^ with the prob^lems of 
peer acceptance a>nd generating einption- 
allY' positive attraction betweeji stu- 
dents in the classroom. 



Relationships Bet;^een Classroom Inter- 
persona^ Attraction/ M^nta,! Health and 
Learning 

Schmuck, Lus^ki and Epp^son (1963) 
with the aid of principal inveS'tiga- v 
tors Ronald Lip|)ett and Robert toKr 
-have attempted 'to clarify the"rpla-^ ~ ~ 
tionship between classroom interpex- / 
sonal interaction and mental^ health , 
and academic learning. They org.anized 
their stuc^y on the basis of three' over- 
all propositions and eleven hypotheses 
all of which were suppprted by the re-, 
suits of sociometric rating scales and 
s^ntjsnce completion tests* 

The fir$t proposition stated thatf^ 
class-rooms -where affection or inter- 
personal attraction was diffusely dis- 
tributed throughout the class (i.e., 
every student was most; liked and least 
liked by someone in the. class) produce . 
conditions more conducive t6 mental 
'health. It w^s fourid that a student , 
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will more readily sense that he is 
disliked when the liking-disliking 
distribytion in classroom inte^per- 
son'a^l i;iter action is centrally struc- 
tured than when it is spread through- 
out the classroom. ^ It was also found 
that students in a diffusely struc- • 
tured groupV where there were no in- 
dividuals on the fringes of group ac- 
ceptance (such as occur in a centrally 
structured group)', had higher self 
evaluation. 

The second proposition stated that 
students, who feel that they have not 
obtained peer acceptance will have 
less positive mental >iealth than stu- 
dents who feel that they have achieved 
peer acceptance. It was found that 
students who coxyrectly ^estimated . that> 



with how they thought the teacher felt 
about these behaviors had a low level 
of actualization and strongly desired 
that the teacher would change.' Fur- 
ther, if the student's attitudes did 
not correspond with what he felt the 
teacher's attitudes were, he was not 
attracted to the class. . finally, if 
there was low attraction toward the 
class an ac^companyingly low level of 
actualization resulted, 

Schmuck et ai. (1963) concluded' that 
teachers should focus considerable 
attention on students' ability to get 
emotional support from their class- 
mates. The classroom teacher can help 
by: (1) finding out which .students 
are attracted to each other; (2) iden- 
tifying the students who are left out 



they were not iJced were "lower actual- of the ranga of peer acceptance; 
izers of academic T-pcnn-rnQc" t-K-^^ /o\ j • . i. _ _ . « - . 



izers of academic resources" than 
students who correctly estimated that 
they were liked. Two other related 
findings were^that students who per- 
ceived themselves as not being well- 
liked, were lower aqtuallEers a^id had 
less self-esteem than students"^^per- 
ceiving themselves as* v/6ll-liked. 

The tjhird. proposition'- stat;^ed that stu- 
-dent^v whose own attitudes were differ- 
ent from the atti^iud^s which they be- 
lieved others in. the classroom held 
would also vi4w athers/as- hot v.aluing 
them, and would be less personally ef- 
-festive. . J / 



'.Impox^tance^'Of ^affaetk 
siRdlarity in actualiz^T§ 
potej^lal ^^\^^t % 



(3) identifying the students who are 
always chosea first as most liked; 

(4) determining whether there are stu- 
dents who always receive rented from 
tl^e' teacher and other students who re- 
ceive no reward; (5) gradually raising 
the stafeus of low-status children by 
placing them in roles with high status; 
(6) working on the premise that stu- 
dents will treat each other very much 
as the teacher treats the , students; 
and (7) maximizing ^stud^n^ success and- 
minimizing student failufev 

Changing th^ BifiQtional AimosphSre^ 
th^'Cl^ssi'ohfn.ThrOuig^^^ the 
'clks^Qohh Si tuation^^ '- ' 



^dis'rtt wtio feels" ^tffat: 



'^S^'^^ K^^^^^ cha^%. tn ^emo^tionally positive 
at'hel%$^0|^i,alued; ^'^^egati^^Vclassf^^^ . 

I sira 



zat^ionvoS adademic^ pot:ential.^'*'^*:Stu- 



var/irig 42}ie actual classroom sitwation 
"^yias beeh found to be quite effective. 
Lott, Lott and Matthews (1969) demon- 



fSevJj'Lhr "^""^ "olassroom-. ^trated that thir.d-grade children, who 

relevant^- behaviors wer^ not congruent " „ere passively watching a "partner"' in 
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a game would express greater attrac- 
tion towards the other group members 
when their own partner was winning in 
the game. Not only was vicarious re- 
ward in operation, but there was also 
a positive feeling for everyone taking 
part in the game when the partner won. 

Subjects were^ drawn £rom 24 classes in 
$even public schools and djlvided into 
60 same-sex, six-person ^groups. The 
game used was Bingo, with the experi- 
menter controlliag the win-loss pat- 
terns. After the game, subjects were 
seated in such a- manner that they 
"could see each other and then given a 
"secret folder." They were asked to 
rate each member in %he group on a 15- 
step rating scale of interpersonal 
attractiveness . 

The theoreticaJL basis for the Lott; 
Lott and Matthews (i969) study was 
essentially a Hull-Spence learning 
theory frameworj^, although the latter 
authors were ilot cited, cited was 
Doob's 1947 work with attitudes which 
incbrporat^dj^ull's early 1940 's work 
(see Hull, 1941, and 1943). Also, 
Kenneth 'Spence's symbols were used 
(see Spence, 1956). Doob (1947) de- 
fined liking as a positive attitude 
directed towards*^ anc^hef person. An 
attitude of this type may further 
defined as an implicit antedating or 
anticipatory goal response (Xg - s-j . 
If this rg - Sg is ta be conditioned 
'to a heutraa., person stimulus, the per- 
son must be present when 'a^oal re- 
sponse is' made and reinforce^ij This 
hypothesis has been supported by re- 
lated studies wLth childreh (James and . 
Lott, 1964; Lott and Lott, I960; and 
Lott, Aponte, Lott and McGinley, 1969). 

The theoretical basis for/the Lott, 
Lott and Mat^hew©--(19'69) finding th^t 
there was le^s interpersonal attfac- 



tion toward neutral group members when 
the players did not win was Amsel's 
(1962) r£ - Sf mechanism which j^efers 
to implicit ^rustrafcion respfens^a ^rom, 
nonreinforcement. The r^ -xs^^fciecomes 
conditioned to previously neutral stim- 
ulus persolis, resulting in consequent 
avoidance behavior, ^ 

i 

Lett's research seems especially jim- 
portantr to classroom interaction iin 
that it offers a method by which ^he 
less^' accepted members of a class 
could achieve acceptance. It wou]!d 
seem reasonable to, hypothesize thajt 
socially isolated students could b^ 
included in small-group reinforcing 
experiences within the class, result- 
ing in increased interpersonal attrac- 
tion between all reinforced group mem- 
bers, even if one of the members hkd 
previously been ignored by the other 
pupils. 



Changing the Emotional Atmosphere' of 
the Classroom^-^^hxough Helping^^lndivi- 
dual Children 

In contrast to Lott et al., other in- 
vestigators have placed the emphasis 
on individual isolated children and 
attemp.ting to gain acceptance for cjthejoa^* 
apart from^the class. These invesJt'T- 
gators have ch?b«a^jteristically ^Jblemp- 
ted to reduce group negltlveHceactions 
directed towards individual Students. 
Whereas investigators such as Lott 
et al. manipulated . the positive and 
negative attraction within a group as 
a whole, Bonney (1971) investigated 
the problem of bringing so<^ially weak 
.elementary school* children; into a posir 
tion of peer acceptance. Jit was point- 
ed out that, although, educators have 
m^de many suggestions for/vbringing 
socially isolated s?budent^^\j.nto the 
group, these suggestions/ have general- 
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ly had little valu^ in actually aid- 
ing such children £o achieve peer ac- 
ceptance. The educators' suggestions' 
have usually been based on the assump- 
tions that if isolated children were 
known they w6uld be accepted and if 
they could make contributions they ' 
^would be appreciated. ^; . ^ 

/ 

The subjects used for .the Bonney a971) , 
study were eiementary school students 
*froin the third through sixth grades. 
The classes were from ,the North Texas ' 
StAte University Laboratory School, a 
^ public schocia in Denton, Texas and -a 
private school in Dallas\ Texas. 

. One of the measurae taJcen was a socio-, 
metric test which asked ^each child to 
name the best leaders, choose pre- 
ferred associates anQ choose preferre'd 
^ schooHaates. Another- measuremeat was 
an eighteen-item social" roles instru- 
ment. Subjects were asked to name 
. those of their peers who were "one of 
the best" .in ,each of such items as 
giviog an .oral^ report or helping set- 
tle a group conflict. -On the basis of'- 
these measured, a group of "isolated" 
students w^^^f-lected from each of 12 
ciasses . ^ixlj^'the four'' l%oratory 
•classes gave special correMve*^ treat-^. 
ment to the "isoiat;ed".rgroups. The 
Denton and^JJalMs '^roi^s .wire'essert^'-- . 
tial-ly- edntrois . - 

Treatment was not given tJurin 
first s^mect-OT- v^o*-i,^^^'X. " ^ 



first semester, <buB?K|Wgiveri^<Jl,^_,._ 

Direct obsei.va- 




t the spring^ semester. ^^^^^ 

.tionsvof helijing activities for;^the 
_,%Dlat^d children were, r-eoordpd". far a*. " 
tdtal oi .six hours a week -■f^^^al'^^' -'l ■ 
— tpl^ssroqms coi^b^ned. TeapheirVboiifer-^\ . 
encei*we5re also herd two or .?j^^et V, , ^ Vi" 
t,ime^ a week and,^ helping actj^it'es *: c\ 



t,imes a week and,^ helping actj^a.'es L 
•mentioned in tH^S^confejqpn^Jfs w^ ' 



recorded. 



FQUjf' newsletters, -yWre^ digtribu'ted\io 



1^ 



. the teachers describing activities 
which could aid in sociali^tfon, J-or 
example; it was suggested that an iso- 
lated student could be asked to demon- 
strate a particular skill- to tjie' class 
conferen-ces could be held with a ■ ' 
mother in order to aid a child in tak- 
ing on more home responsibilitie^ir a 
child could be asked to make a special 
story -presentation* in class; andf a 
girl with sex identification problims 
coQld be placed in a mixed group. ^ 
ether activities werq used, also. 

* I 

Vaiied results of attempts to help 
socially isolated-children. The^g^ ' 
were no significant -d.ifferehces, fd 
any of the classes,' ori social statvfs 
scopes taken at the be-tiiioing* and end 
of each respective semester^ A few 
indjivid^als were helped, but Bonney 
. (ISViKfelt this was primarily indi- 
cative of the fact that future stud- 
ies should concentrate on individuals, 
rather than use group data exclusively. 

Bonney 's 'findings are not isolated. 
Mayer, Kranzler and Matthes (1967) , in 
• their study of the; effects bf student 
■counseling on soc^ometric choice sta- 
^ feuj^ 'Pointed out that re^earcH in this 
- generAl^rea has shown insignificant 
■ improv^nrents from such^f forts. 
■Bonney^aM .-Nicholson 1^58) also found 
J-tthat pre-:^chool experiences did not 
result ■OK^mpr^yed socialization in 
'%^eSt!Si:^.;scho6I.. .... 

^Mer agVlFdid find some studies 
■s Wl'.^^^^st^^tedisnalL'gains in so- 

fcen. given Wome 
f^5^-?^.sociaU.-^p^s6Hal treatment 

Dinee.ii..ana^3:,r,^..^>19|B) E'arlVy- 1968; 
Fl^dfers-iand. H^-aj^i, X'?50; and \^ 
;Kran^4er,*T^9^/^r.an4Munger, ' ' 
1966).X•^^ov»l|^)'er^ Bomjey. pointed but 
the sampJe ■si^eE5»;yete small., the gaina'.' 
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were not obtained in typical class- ^ 
rooms btrfevunder special conditions, 
and no follow-up studies were made to 
indicate whether' the gains were last- 
variables other than those 
ulated complicated the re- 
st of the studies • 



ing» Alsc 
being mani 
suits of 



Bonney concluded: 




le findings of this research, and 
the resuXts^f other studies re- 
viei^ed /above f stronglg suggest that 
mubh af the advice given teachers on 
how ta help socially maladjusted 
pupils\is naive and based, on some 
fallacious assmptions. The ^cHief^ 

^cg^ im^Oi^ed is the assumption ' 
that a s6eia'll^^J^0w child's- contri- 
bution will be\o]^jectively evaluated 
on, i ts meri ts . >< ♦ / 



X 



y 



\^ (Bonney, 1^/71, /pa^^ 363) 

^Th^^etical prab].emSpin helping social- 
ly isolate^ children^ Bonney dis- 
cusses a riumber of different reasons, 
from several theoretical viewpoints, 
as to* wliy the ^advice ^ven teachers 
concerning socially ^maladjusted bhil- 
dren is fallacious* Prom Jthe axea of ^ 
sociometrics it is known that ^e^ 
attitudes of high prestige membe'ts of 
a class are an important factor in 
determining how any other member will 
be received by the group. Also, an 
eyaluation of an individual's "ability 
performance" wij||' depend upon how he 
is regarded as a'person* Social psy- 
chology studies have showi^.that in- 
creased contact between members of a 
group 'result^w^i increases in both 
positive ana n^jjative feelings* 
Gestalt psychologic illustrates the 
importance of an iXdividual's c6ntri- 
bution -^fi^ure) >eiVg apprai?*sed with 
sespect t^ th*^ cont\butioii^^ others 



on^^ 



(ground) • The psychology -of percep^ 
»tion would emphasize how the ^ercepr V 
tion of an individual's performance is 
largely determined by performance ex-, 
pecfeations* " ^ 

Another corisideration is the fact that 
the isolated child's' ^eif -concept is 
likely to be negative and an inter^ 
ference-^in any efforts of the c^ild 
to'^^esfent himself more favorably. 
Further, in the sanple studies many 
of the isolated children had personal- 
it^^^roblems that -would have been ex- 
trer^el^difficult to- alter witho>it 
aortg-rartge, iridi victual attention." 



Effects of Interpersonal Attraction on 
Assessments of Student Teachers \ 

7 

V 

Even in the training process of p'eople 
who will face the classroom, the v!efy 
measurement of the end-product- of 
teachejt: training is s\±>ject to the 
dynamics of emotionally positive and 
negative interpersonal attraction. 
Nelson ^and -Hutcherson (1970) explored 
the. felation^ips of Sohutz' (1958)' 
FIRO CompatiM.litic, scOrfe^ among stu- 
dent teachers; supervising teachers,, 
and ianiversity supervisors to student-, 
teaching grades. Nelson and Hutcher- 
son defined compatibility in Sehutz' 
terms as , 

V 

...a propertg of a relation between 
twQ or more persons, between an in- 
dividual and a role, or between an 
individual and a t^sk situation, 
that leads 'to a mutual satisfaction 
0/ intei*personai needs and harmoni- 
ous coexistence^. 

i . ^ 

(ilelson^and Hutcherson, 
'l970, page 451) 

Xhe FIRO Compatibility score does not 
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necessarily^ include liking but is re- 
lated to such things as working well 
together in task-oriented situations 
such as the stiident-teacher training 
Situat4.dn. v 

Nelson and Hutcherson measured com- 
patibility with FIRO-B which was dis- 
cxassed earlier in this review in con- 
junction with Schutz' tliieory. The re- 
sulting scores were used to derive two 
types of compatibility by rankring: 
The first type was Interchange Cornpat- 
ihllity and was a measurfe of the si- 
milarity of interaction prefeirences of 
two people; the second type 'was Orig- 
inator Compatibility which measures 
j.nterpersonal complementarity and can 
be viewed as continuum ranging from an 
exclusive preference for originating 
to an exclusive preference for teceiv- 
ing* 

Three different combinations of inter- 
personal dyads were -examined: (1) stu- 
dent teacher-university supervisor, - 

(G) student teacher-supervising teach- 
er, and (3) university supervisor- 
supervising teacher. The tipper and 
lower 27% (most and i^ast con^atible) 
of the group measured were then select- 
ed for inclusion in the study of the 
relationship of compatibi'iity to 
grades. 

The first finding was that the gra^» 
a student teacheir received vas related 
to whether or not, the diversity super- 
visor and the supervising teacher ^ere 
compatible. A second finding was that 
the student teaching grade was also re- 
lated to the student teacher and uni- 
versity supervisor's sjimilarity of 
interaction preference^ in the areas of 
-participation, prominence, attention, 
belonging and commitment. A third 
finding was that the gjrade in the 
student-teaching ^roblje'ms seminar was 
related to student teapher and 



university supervisor compatibility, 



Similar-Diffsimilar Attitudes and Inter- 
personal Attraction ] 

When one turns to more basic research 
in the social-psychological literature 
concerned with interpe^rsonal attrac- 
tion, most qf the better studies are 
usually related in some way to atti- 
tudes. Newcoitt) (1943)' made a study 
of friendship groupings at Bennington 
College and foxind that they were re- 
lated to similar social attitudes/"*' 
However, the relationship was much 
clearer for liberal students than for 
conservative students, it seemed that 
social attitudes were not as important 
in choosing friends as far as the^ con- 
servative students in this study were . 
concerned, pother interesting find- 
ing in this study was that all groups 
showed a markedly consistent tendency 
to assume that their attitudes^would 
-correspond to, those of the majority of 
their classmates. Since the attitudes 
measured in the Benaington- study were 
largely of a progressive social and 
economic nature, which was supposedly 
the general- trend of thought for the 
Bennington student body, they cannot 
be generalized 'to conservative and 
liberal groups at other campuses with-- 
out further information^. 



Effects of attitude similarity on 
attraction to a "stranger." Byrne 
(1961) , using 36 male and 28 female 
students in an introductory psychology 
class at The University of Texas, . 
fotind that a stranger who is presented 
as having similar attitudes will be 
liked more than a stranger with dis- 
similar attitudes. The students 
filled, out a questionnaire aourvey of. 
attitudes on various issues which var- 
ied in importance. They were later 
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given a bogus survey of the attitudes 
of a mythical stranger and asked to 
evaluate him. , Not only did the stu- 
dents like the 'mythical stranger with 
similar attitudes more, hyafc they also 
preferred more to work with him as a 
partner in an experiment^ thought he 
^as more intelligent, thought he had 
a better knowledge of current events, 
rated him as more moral , and rated 
him^as better adjusted than a stranger 
w.ith dissimilar attitudes. 

Relevance of shared attitudes aboat^' 
others, ' In an extensive study, New- 
comb (19SB) found that similar char- 
acteristics between individual's will 
make them more attracted to^each other 

^ if the characteristics that they have 

^ >iiTL^ommon are visl'ble and are of some ' 
relevance or value to the individuals 
observing. A student house was rented 

^ and i? mal^s — alT stronger to each 
other — were selected to live in it, 

' free of rent in teturn for taking part 
in expejtriments for ^our or five hours 
each week. Among the factors which 
were founii to be related to interper- 
sonar attraction in this group were 
"frequency of interaction from the 
perception of reciprocal attraction, 
from certain combinations of personal- 
ity characteristics, and from attitu- 
dinal agreement" (Newcomb, 1956, page 
586) . 

Concerning attitudes, it was found 
that greater similarity between any 
^ two members in assigning liking scores 
to any of the other meM>ers was re- 
-^ated to a greater degree of liking 
e^ach other, ftewcomb also found that 
interpersonal attraction increased 
with the sharing of similar attitudes^ 
about important and relevant objects. 
A\ride range of attitudes was sampled. 
However, no single attitudes about 
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objects were as important as a shared 
attitude about a group member in ac- 
counting for variance of all group 
members in regard to the degree of 
attraction among pairs^ This might 
have resulted from the proximity fac- 
tor^^ in that the living group came to 
kndw each other 's- attitudes so well 
that a single attitude could not as- 
sume a crucial role in determining 
personal attraction. 

Liking and^ attitude projection. Smith 
(19577^ administered the Allport Vernon 
Scale of Values to a sait^le of 28 soph- 
^omores and juniors drawn frojn^ , cours^ 
"in persona^lity. Each student was then, 
given two partial!;^ completed test 
booklets prepared from his booklet. 
One of the ciummy booklets was similar 
to^ the original booklet^ one dissimi- 
lar. The* students werd ^then asked to 
fill in the remaining blanks in the 
booklets in the same manner in which 
they thought the mythical strangers 
would have -completed the booklets, and 
to indicate which of the mythical 
strangers, they preferred as work or 
leisure time associates. It was found 
that the more an individual saw him- 
self as resembling^ another individual, 
the more he liked h^m, and that the 
more an individual ti^nded to project" 
his own values upon another individual, 
the more he liked hiln. 

Byrne and Baylock (1963) supported 
Newcomb* s 1943 finding that indivi- 
duals assumed their attitudes to be 
much more like those of others in 
their group than was actually the case. 
The Left Opinionation Scale and Right 
Opinionation Scale (political in na- 
ture) and the Dogmatism Scale (con- 
sisting of attitudes about other peo- 
ple, religion, self and politics) de- 
veloped by ^Rokeach (1960) wer^ 
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administered to a sarnple of 36 married 
/^ouples. The subjects filled out the 
s\irvays independently arid then filled 
out the same surveys as they thought 
their spouses would fill them out. 
Byrne found that all the spouses as- 
sumed a greater similarity of ' attitude 
than was the actual case; a statistic 
cally significant relationship (al- 
though a moderate one) was also found 
between thfe spouses' scores. This 
presumably illustrates again the rela- 
tionship between similarity of atti- 
tudes and interpersonal attraction to 
an individual. * 

Prejudice vs. attitude similarity, -in 
a related study Byrne and McGraw (1964) 
found that high prejudiced whites re- . 
sponded favorably to Negroes repre- 
sented to them on bogus surveys as 
having completely similar attitudes. 
However, any deviation from complete 
agreement caused the high prejudiced 
whites to react negatively towards 
the Negroes. Theresas a direct 
^linear relationship between. similarity 
^^of. attitudes and liking of. Negroes on 
the part of the. low prejudiced white 
group. This suggests that, when using 
a scale of this type, one would get 
the strongest effect by directly 
matching attitudes of experimental 
subjects with the bogus form. 

V 

Similar-Dissimilar Attitudes as Posi- 
tive and Negative Reinforcements 

Golightly and Byrne (1964) found that 
attitude statemejits could be used as 
both positive and negative reinforce- 
ments in a learning task when similar 
and dissimilar attitudes, respectively 
were employed. Statements of atti- 
tudes which were similar to those of 
the subject were .given each time a 
subject made a correct response and 



dissimilar attitude statements were 
given when an incorrect response was' 
made on a simple des crimination task. 
--This procedure significantly changed 
response probability. 

Byrne and Nelson (1965) and Byrne 
(1969) have since developed a rein- 
forcement model of interpersonal at- 
traction. The principle of this model 
is that attraction towards a person' is 
a positive linear function of the a- 
mount of reinforcement in relation to 
nonreinforcement received from the 
person. Byrne (1969) states that the 
use of the concept of reinforcement 
places the attraction area in the 
realm of learning theory. • 



Physical Appearance and Interpersonal 
Attraction 

Byrne, Ervin and~ Lamberth (1970) also 
fomd that other variables in addition 
to attitude similarity affect inter- 
personal attraction.. A computer dat- 
ing study was usfed to test the general- 
izability of Bymp's interpersonal at- 
traction research. He used 44 male- 
female pairs who were selected from 
420 undergraduates on the basis of 
maximal an minimal similarity of atti- 
tudes measured on a 50-item question- 
naire. The couples were introduced 
given different reasons for their 
matching and asked to spend 30 minutes, 
with each other on a "coke date," yhe 
"coke date" wa^ followed by an assess- 
ment by an experimenter on a series of 
measures. ^ 

Physical attractiveness, as well as 
attitude similarity, were found to be 
signigicantly related to interpersonal 
attraction, to the physical proximity 
'^of the "couple" during the interview, 
memory of the dates • names at the end 
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of the semester, frequency of conver- 
sations after meeting and desire to 
date each other in the future. Physi- 
cal attractiveness alone was related 
to the desirability of the "coke date" 
as both a future date and a spouse. 

There is also some indication that 
there has been recent concern in the 
Education literature with the role of 
appearance. A recent- poll (reported 
by Harding, 1969) of 500 NEA members 
drawn at -random from the files of the 
Association Records Division on the 
subject of teachers* appearance in 
school supports the idea that class- 
,room teachers place some value on ap- 
pearance. * 

Over 28% of* the teachers polled re- 
sponded to the following questionnaire: 

As a teacher, do you believe that 
you have a responsibility to set an 
example for your students in matters 
of dress and grooming? Must teach- 
ers at your school meet arbitrary 
standards of dress and grooming? 
4 

If so, who sets the standards? The 
School board? The administration? ' 
A teacher group? The "Mrs. Grundy s" 
in the community? f * 

rn your opinion, do such standards 
infringe -upon your rightjs as ah 
individual and a teacher? 

(Hording, 1969, page 46) 

The majority of the teachers who re- 
sponded felt that they had a responsi- 
bility to set an example for their 
students in dr^ss and grooming. Notes 
attached to the questionnaire empha- 
sized the suitability of dress for 
both the individual and the occasion. 
The remaining three questions relating 



to arbitrarily imposed dress standards 
'revealed that few school systems had 
such standards and that few teachers 
found them an infringement on their 
rightsv even though they may have 
been regarded as unnecessary.. 

Of course, the fact that only 28% of 
the teachers responded to the poll may 
well have had some influence on the 
direction of these results. Further, 
the following teacher quote (taken 
-from the same review, but not from the 
polled sample) may reflect something 
more than a solitary dissenting voice: 

Any teacher with his head on straight 
knows that it is precisely because 
school boards and administrations get 
away with petty tyranny that they are 
able to get away with mkjor tyranny r 
like violating academic freedom. 

(Harding, 1969, page 46) 

Recently, Wiener (1970) has presented 
a more ser'ious challenge to the 
strength of similar-dissimilar atti- 
tudes in, determining in|;erpersonal at- 
traction. He hypothesised that some 
of the individual variance in attrac- 
tion, to strangers who hold similar at- 
titudes may be accounted for by per- 
sonality variables. It was found that" 
attractiop scores were significantly 
correlated with the pominance-Siibmis- 
sion measure on the Leary Interper- 
sonal Checklist. 



Socially Active and 
Passive Interaction 

(Cooperative and 
Competitive Behavior) 

Theoretical models for cooperative- 
passive and competitive-actiVe 
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interpersonal interaction are offered 
by Leary"s (1957) Cooperative-Over- 
conventional, Competitive-Narcisstic 
dimensions, Schutz' (1958) dimensioij^ 
of Inclusion, Foa's (1964) Social 
Acceptance of Other, and Lorr's and 
McNair's (1965) Agreeableness and 
Dominance. For exan^le Gotts, Adams 
and Phillips (1968-1969) have used 
the Leary and Coffey cir complex model 
stressing its active-passive ^dimen- 
sions in conjunction with a study of 
overt student classroom behavior. 



A Model for Categorizing. Students' 
Active-Passive Behaviors in the Class- 
room 

Gotts et ai., recognized the need for 
objective and reliable approaches to 
the study of overt student behavior 
as opposed to observations limited to 
verbal behavior. Further r there was 
a need for a method of organizing and 
interpreting teacher observations 
since these data have' the advantage of 
being uncontapiinaterd by the effects 
that result from the presence of an 
outside observer. Gotts et al., also 
pointed out that such a method would 
represent a savings in expense and 
professional skill, while' minimizing 
classroom disruption and invasion of 
teacher privacy. 

The authors selected 72 discrete Behav- 
iors related to anxiety and school per- 
formance from the psychological lit- 
erature and prepared booklets in 
which each page contained a sir>gle 
word or phrase describing one 6f these 
behaviors. Teachers were then aste4 ' 
•to read the booklets, and wi^ite orr^^"^ 
each page the namiss of one or two 
students who seemed^^:) typify the be- 
havior describedtf*feiTere. 




Experienced judges rated the 72 dis- 
crete behavior statements on a seven- 
point scale with respect to their pro- 
— per places^ on the Leary-Coffey dimen- 
sions. Exact definitions were pre- 
pared for each scale position aad rat- 
ings were made with the knowledge that 
the data was at Leary 's Level 1 (ob- 
servational). Statements that were 
most dissimilar to the Leary-Coffey 
categories were rated^as four, A 
rating of three or five indicated that 
the behavior fit into the range of in- 
tensity defined as^ "adaptive," or nor- 
mal, on the Leary model; a two or six 
represented extreme behavior; a seVen 
indicated the most extreme form (in- 
cluding pathology) of a characteristic. 

After the 72 behaviprs had been rated 
in terms of the 16 Leary-Coffey cate- 
gories, 224 fifth-grade children (from 
a tested population of 468) from eight 
diversely populated Austin, Texas, 
Schools were placed into one of the 
16 Leary-Coffey categories. These 
children were then divided into foiir 
groups and were described in terms of 
the following Leary-Coffey categories: 
Group A (Aggressives, N 89) aggres- 
sive, blunt, sl^ptical; Group B (Self- 
Effacing Dependents, N ='64) modest, 
sel f-ef facing , docile , dependent ; 
Group C (Responsible Conformers, N = 
42) cooperative , overconventional , 
overgenerous, responsible; and Group D 
(Manipulative Qoptrollers, N = 29) 
autocratic^ managerial, exploitative, 
competitive. Figure 12 represents 
these four groups in orthogonal space. 

Interpersonal Coping and Non-Coping 
' bUM^IO JU T of Students 

Gotts et al./ chose a dimension ivon- 
Coping - Interpersonal 'Coping to re- 
place^ the Leary-Coffey dimension 
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love - Hate. The Non-Coping - -Coping 
dimension is of course similar to the 
Leary-Coffey dimension of Intensity 
wWch Leary (1957) has discussed in 
terms of adaptive - maladaptive. As 
described in the first section of this 
paper, Leary represented the intensity 
dimension as radiating outward from 
the least intense and most adaptive 
l^el at the center of the circumplex 
to the most intense and maladaptive 
level at the circumference,- However, 
Gotts et al.f made intercorrelations 
among the Leary-Coffey dimensions, the 
typical circumplex pattern did not oc- 
cur. They found, instead, that an 
elliptical space was more representa- 
tive of the data. (See Figure 13.) 



'A variety of indicators of _sch_ 

jastment and performance were analyzed 
for subjects These included self- 
report measures of anxiety, sex-role 
preference and self-devaluation (Eevel 
II) , observational and psychometric 
assessment by peers and teachers 
(Level I), GPA and Achievement tests 
(Metropolitan Achievement^^d CaljjJka:-"^ 
nia Test of Mental Maturity}> ' 



As was^ hypothesized. Group C^(Respon- 
sible-Conformers) was superior to 
Group A (Aggressive^) with respect to 
having fewer feelings^THnferiority , 
less academic and social neuroticism^-^ 
and peer rejection and lesa self- 
devaluation and anxiety, Grotap C had 



ACTIVE 



(Aggressives) 



(Manipulative Controllers) 



NON-COPING 



INTERPERSONAL 
COPING / 



(Self-Effacing 
Dependents) 



(Responsible Conformers) 



B 



PASSIVE' 

Figure 12. School Versus Type Congruency and Type Versus , Coping. Adequacy, 

Gotts, Adams ^nd Phillips , 1968-1969 (from' figure 1, of original 
^ : memo^not included' in Journal of School Psychology' article) 
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higher school motivation than Greji^ A, 
approached more, accepted their^^ers 

more, scored higher on the Metyropoli- 

tan Achievement Tfes^^ Verbal land Non- 
Verfc)al) and on the California Test .of ' 
Mental Maturity, and had highejL..gii^ 
point averages, it was .als^ar^^nd 
that Group A demonstrated/more m^cu- 
iine sex role preferences 

Group D (Manipulative Cbntrolle/sT/Was 
higher than Group B (s4lf-Ef fitting De^ 
pendents) on school moti>artlon and 
peer acceptance, and on the Metropoli- 
tan Achievement Test (Non-Verbal) . 
Group B was higher than Groi^ D on 
proneness to neuroticism aqfd self- 
devaluation. 




Active vs. Passiye Maladaptivity to 
the School Environment 

School anxiety as an aggressive stu- 
dent response, in another study using 
the Leary-Coffey circumplex model, 
Gotts (19680 explored the possibility 
of a systematic relationship between 
school anxiety and the Leary-Coffey 
dimensions* School Anxiety was dis- 
cussed ah a form of anxiety connected 
with in-school experiences and related 
to an aggressive student response re- 
sulting in interference with in-school 
socral relations. It. was contrasted 
with neurotic anxiety in that the lat- 
ter is associated with passive, self- 
effaci-ng,, dependent ..behavior. 

It 'was found that children with high 
School Anxiety were: (l)\ore blunt 
than ove f conventional; (2) more dis-*" 
trustful than. -responsible; "^(3) more 
'sjceptical than overgenerous (4) more 
aggressive than cooperative; (5) more 
competitive than dependent; and 
(6) more exploitative than dQcile. 
When boys were compared with gijfls it 



was found that boys were more: (1) 
blun.t-than overconventional; (2) skep- 
tical than overgenerou^; (3) aggressive 
than cooperative; (4) competitive .than 
dependent'; (5) exploitative than 
♦docile; afid (6) managerial than self- 
effacing. " 

There were, no significant diff^'rences 
between th6 ar^xiety groups, ' ot. between ' 
the boys and girls on- the ^'dimension ' 
autocratic - modest, nor wa^- there any 
significant difference between the 
boys and girls on the responsible - 
distrustful dimension. Gener^iLly,^ * 
School Anxiety was related to pegative 
personality characteristics ahcJ* not* to 
characteristics usually valued as 
positive (cooperative, responsible, 
etc. ) 



Adapti ve-academi c , adapti ve-social , 
maladaptive-active and maladaptive- 
passive students in the classroom 
"society." 

Gotts research identified the socially 
active-maladaptive student but did not 
describe the li?>cially .passive student 
in terms of in-school experience, ih 
fact, Peterson, (1968) has shown that - 
the active-malkdaptive child is. more 
disliked by tekchers than the passive 
rrtaladaptive ch^ld* Peterson identi- 
fied four student behavioral types 
that closely corresponded to the di- 
mensions used in Table V of this re- 
view tcj^escribe the convergences of 
five models of Interpersonal inter- 
action. Peterson* s types were; (1) 
Adaptive-Academic r described 'as "pure 
workers" who are highly achievement 
oriented and X>ow work-avoidance ori- 
ented; (2) Adaptive-Sodxal , described 
as actively involved Uf])ffarK but also 
high in work-avoidan<5e activities even 
though meeting wojPK demands ; 
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(3) Ma^adaptlve'^Active, described as 
students who reject the achievemervt 
orientation and actively disrupt work ^ * ^ v , 

activities; and (4) Maladaptive-Pas- Sociometric questionnaires^ opiniofiP^ 
si\/e, described as. students who , work ^.^^ naires a^ final cgrades were used to 
nor disrupt work but passively «void assess, -teacher and pe^^^ \ieactiona to 

the four behaviora^l types,* It was" 



any form of participation in the; class- 
room. As in Bales' model, maladtptive.'^ 
behavior would a^Jpear'to Be behavior 
which is .^ither disruptive or removed : 
from the task at hfend.. 

The identification of these student - 
behavioral types was based on, the as-' 
.surngJtipn that work-a6hieveiy^?it-ori- 
ented behavior is the mos t - adaptive in 
a culture reinforcing those mptives*;*^ 
Several hypotheses concerning the 
status 6^ these student behaviora-i^"^^^ 
types withirt"" the classroom context 
were based on the same assuii^tion. It 
was hypothesized that the types would 
order themselves^ with respect to ^ 
teacher and student preference as fol- 
lows: Adaptive-Academic Adaptive- 
Social Maladaptive-Passive Mal- 
adaptive -Active. However, the stu- 
^ dents' preference was expected to be 
less intense than the teachers'. 

Seven hundred fifty students were 
observed in 28 classrooms taught by 
14 teachers and rated according "to the 
degree to which 'they were either work- 
oriented or work-avoidant in their 
classroom^ behavior. All students were 
ranked once according to the total 
amount of work-avoidance* behavior re- 
corded on' three to five observations 
and once on the total amount of work 
behavior recorded. Students who were 
ranked simultaneously in both the top 
quartile of the work measure and the 
bottom quartile of the work-avoidance 
measure, in both the bottom quartile 
of the work measure and ^the top quar- 
tile o^^he work-avoidance measure or 
yiir-feke bd^ or bottom quartiles on both 



fovind.that teachers were most apporqy- 
ing of the Adaptive- Academic type of 
student.. Peer preference was gener^l^ 
ly the ^same as. the J^eacher pfe^e?"end^ 
but peer* apprdVaX^ shc)5^4/;3.ess^\ir\terv^'' 
*^*-sity^-^ Both work-orieh,t;ed at^S work- 

avold|iig students generally pi-eferred 
..^studentsrVho wW^^'similar to them-"^"^' 
^ *'^el^as.4?*''The wofk-a-vpldancg pattern 
'^-"V^as-'^fqund predominantly witii boys,- 
rather than with girls. Thus, in the 
context of the classroom, active work^^ 
av9idance and work-disruptive behav--' 
iors can be defined as socially mal- 
adaptive insofar as they result in 
teacher and^peer disapproval. Simi- 
larly, as Gotts (1968) pointed out", 
the aggressive behaviors defined as 
School Anxiety were maladaptive in 
terms of interfering .with- ih-scliool 
social relations; although school 
anxiety was quite distinct from the 
behavior pattern characterized as 
neurotic anxiety. * ' ? 

Conversely, as the following studies 
will illustrate, adaptive behavior as 
defined by «the school context includes 
such "active" functions as achie^ment 
striving and task-oriented productiv- 
ity. Passi»ve, dependent behavior can 
be "adaptive" if it is instrumentally 
oriented,^ hence pleasing to the teach- 
er. In terms Of Leary's circumplex, , - 
the dependent personality is roughly 
coitplementary to the autocratic and 
responsible types which correspond 
(Uchiyama and Lindgren, 1971) to many 
teachers' ideal self. 
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Developin^AchieVement .striving as 
Schoo^^daptivQ Behavio/' 

i^fwj^arl'; studies; h^e. beer/' concerned 
^th trhe development "of achievement 
^motivation in the chilcj. Reimanis 
' '(i970) summarizes the concepts fpxmQ- 
-iated"* in earlier work by CranSali 
(Crandall, Katkowsky -and Preston, ISTGO; 
Crandall^Pre^ton and Rabson, 1960; 
and Crandall, K^dcowsky and Crandall , 
1965) on the cievelopinent of individual 
differences in acmievement striving 
as a function ojL social reinforcement: 

In the presence of predictable ap- 
proval and disapproval for achieve- 
ment behavior resulting from con- 
sistencyl in adult reactions the 
child forms a feeling that he can 
control his own ^^in for cements : he 
devej^ps internal reinforcement con--'"' 
JyHol^ In the absence of xntern^^ 
reinforcement control, the child 
fail^ to associate sjocial approval 
with hi$ own^behavior and may be- 
lieye that^approval comes haphazard- 
ly iit^ependent of'his own efforts. 
In such a case, the chidd will fail 
to develop a strong tendency for 
achievement behavi*or» 

(Reimanis, 1970, pao^ 179) 

Crandall, KatkowsTcy and Crand^l (1965) 
found evidence of internal^^inforce- 
ment control with third^i^ders , and 
predictable changes age. Moss ^ 

an<5 Kagan (1961) ajst^ed a low positive 
relationship bajj^^en achievement striv- 
ing ift nursgja^K 'and elementary school 
'and elemrftary school and adolescence, 
suqq^^ing that individual differences 

achievement motivation appear by 
th6 tiihe a child is four or five years 
of age. 

Reimanis 'C1970J hypothesized that the 
achievement striving' of kindergarten 
children would be related to the 

SZ 




amount of teacher approval they re- 
ceived for achievefnent behavior an^ 
that individual differences would be 
found between children who possess in- 
ternal reinforcement control and those . 
who have not developed a feeling of 
internal reinforcement control with 
respect to achievement behavior and 
social approval. 

Sv&jects were 45 boys in four kinder-^ 
garten classes taught by two different 
teachers (a male and a female). Data 
on teacher approval of achievement,' 
behavior was obtained from observa^ 
tions and rating scores 'that combined 
the degree -pf teacher approval with 
the degree pf achievement demonstrated 
by the c]idld in each individuaj^ 
'achievement behavior whe^^verVit oc- ' 
^ilfred. Achievement striving behavior 
was observed in 20-s^corid periods for 
each child' durinq( each free work or •/ 
assigned activity period. (If the / 
child showed no sign of 4chievement / 
striving during tjiat period, a score/ 
of 0 was recorded,' while a child wh^; 
seemed completely absorbed in his wbrk 
received a score^. of 3.) The obser.^a- - 
tions continued over a period of ^our 
weeks, at the end of- which the te'ach- 
ers rated each child on the amouht. of 
internal reinforcement , control the - 
child, seeme<J to hdve. These ratings * 
were vised to divide the children into 
groups. O.ata was divided into two 
sections and the obs6rvaf ior\^ of the" 
first two weeks, were compared with the 
observations during the second two 
weeks of the study. ' . c 



Interactions between internal rein- 
forcement control and peacher approv- 
al. Reimanis (1970) foilnd that, for 
Children with high 'internal reinforce- 
ment control, th^re v^re significant; 
pos4.tive relationships between changes' 
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ir\ the ajbproval ratios and changes 
in achievement striving from the 
firs^t to the ^secopd twp-week period. 
Fdr children v;Ltn low. fhternal rein- 
f Or c^rment control, the approval ratios 
increasefe^ significantly from the first 
to the secor>d period; the achievement 
striving of^the chij^dren decreased. 
However^^ the low internal, reinforce- 
ment 'group wasvnpt significantly lower- 
in achi3vement striving overall than 
the" hjL(^' internal reinforcement 'group. 
On 'a fxirther teacljer rating of de- 
p^ndency^ it was^found tl?at lowjd$- 
pend^ncy children'^manif ested less* 
achievement striving behavior tbl^ 
children 'who were high^ dependent. 

Further analysis showed that the fe- 
male, .teacher , while no:: dif f ering * from 
the* male' teracher ir)/€hp^rati© of ap- 
proval to disapproval;)} seemed to he 
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less nurturant and s<j6portive of de- 
pendancy behaviarTcind more supportiu^ 
of achievement ef3fort-s ^d^accomplish- 
ments than }:he male teacher. The 
achievement-striving scores for the 
female teach"er's pupils were^ignifi- 
oaittly higher than for the male teach- 
er's pupils during ^he entixe four- 
week pejfiod of observation.' • 



These studies suggest that, tp some 
extent' the teac^jer can hel^ the dhild 

'to sustain achievement mptivatioif by 
expeqting and reinforcing achievement 
fcehavior. However, for children who 

^have not yet developed internal rein- 
forcement contrdj. with irespect lEd^ 

. achievemeiit" and social approval; the. 
resii^ts o^. the teachfer-^'s efforts to 
reitiforce achievi^mefnt by approval wifl - 
not, be apparent, at le^st withih thp ^' 
lengtl) oi time '(one month) * coveired by 
Reimanis^ ^study. . ' ' / ^ ^ 



Teacfher response ' to eitiotipnally vs, 
instxumentally dependent; children. 



^Acheson (1969) ran a study of " student- 
s-teacher interaction associated with . 
student dependent behaviors. Specifi- 
cally, .the interactions studies were 
"chains-," or pafct;erns of behavior in 
whrch a dependenVVtude^t behavior was 
followed by a»tea^er response, which- 
in turn was followed by a student re- 
sponse to the teacher's responsef 

Thirty-four Head-Start children "w^re 
observed separately for 15-minute ses- 
sions of free play and special nota- 
tions made of dependent types of in-- 
teractions. It was found that girls 
and boys were similarly dependent, 
but differed somewhat iii the |iianner in 
which thefr dependency was expressed. 
Girls were more emotionally dependent 
and sought closer proximity as well as 
glancing and staring at adults more 
'than boys did. ^ Boys expressed their 
dependency ^more with negative atten- 
tion-getting mechanisms. 

e teachers responded* to boys and 
giVls in the same manner. If the stuj^ 
dent dependency was instrumental in , 
'nature, the teachers generally re- 
sponded positively. However, if dej 
pendent behaviors were emoti9nal in/ 
nature, the teachers responded nega- • 
timely. Likewise J, ^^tudenjt reaction' to 
teacher respolise was tjt^q "same for boys 
and girls. The studerits engaged- in' 
task-oriented behaviors irnme^iately 
following positiv.e teacher reactions',^ 
whereas they engaged iiy mojjre dependent 
behavior if the teachet response ^as 
not positive. In gene;i:al, th^ st 
dents who initiated an interactic 
with instrumental dependency would 'end 
the interaction with task-orientpd\ 
behavior. In contifaSi, those stjUdents 
wh\o initiated interaction^ on arj emo- 
tionally^ dependent 'basis would con- 
tinue the emotional dependency. 

' %' 

This study suggests that, if teachers 
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desire their" more dependent stuc^ntts " 
to become independent, productive and 
task-oriented, they should channel 
^ these students' dependency needs inta 
^ instrumentally ^oriented dependencies. 
The child may still need help, but at 
least this help will be given in such 
a way that he can acquire a greater 
sense of accomplishm^t through sue- , 
cessful completion of tasks which are 
accomplished in a relatively indepen- 
dent manner. 



Student passl^](ity In jblassroom dls-^ 
cussion tasks. Focusing 'specifically 
on passive forms of student response, 
Applegate (1969) investigated the 
problem of $tudent reticence in class- 
XQom interaction. The study took 

Vlac^ in a Aiddle- class suburb ari 
junior high'' school and used three 

|ninth-grade classes ove^ a seven 



month peripd, Currr^ulum materials 
were used which would" be conducive to 
verbal participation. Students were 
also placed in groups of 10 to 15 (asi* 
opposed to the usual ,25 to 30) in .! 
order to encourage participation. • 

The students were given two question/ 
nairs seven months apart to determiZe^ 
why students might choose to refrain 
from any verbal p^^icipation whatso-^ 
ever. Responses l?om the first ad-, 
ministration of \he test were rank or- 
•dered from most frequent to least fre- 
quent as"* follows:' (1) students, not 
being able to say what- they- mean; 

(2) possibility of being wrong; 

(3) too many "smart" kids iij the class; 

(4) not being prepared; (^) too shy 



to talk in class 



someone else 



will say it^ anyway;} '(7) might Be 
laughed at; (a) afraid of -being laughed 
at; (9) possibility of giving wrong'* 
answer; (10) students feel that/ they 
are stupid; (11) i;ot prepared (it was 



not specified hqw this response dif- 
fered from the preceding response 
"not being prepared"; and" (12) fear 
of teacher. 

The second testing showed little change 
in the rank ordering with the excep- 
tion of ••"niight ,ge' ^aughed at" vhich ^ 
changed in ^ank from seventh to elev- 

th and was selected as an item by 
5^% tewer students. Apparently ^ during 
the se^^feiv-month period, many students 
felt moi-e 'a^^e^i^ijj^ance fxom their teach- 
er and peers. ' 

The high^ frequency of students' fear^ 
,of being wrong seemed to^ contradict 
the finding that "fea;>^f teacher" yas 
. the reason l^ast frequently chosen 
for reticence in class. Iti^ay have 
been that students* fears were more 
iselated to peer acceptStn'ce thar 
teacher acceptance, but this'pds 
bility was not explored in the 

Appleg^e concluded that if classroom 
teac^rs want more student verbal 
part^ipatiori, 'they should vary thje 
^ize^of intra-class groupiii^g anfa as- 
sist Students in "saying what' they V 
mean." / ' v 

♦Some teacher-student conflict related 

'to maladaptive school behavior may re- 
sult 'from competition between similar- 
ly active personality types. Gotts 
(1968) subjects witfh school anxiety ^ 

. wer^ similar to successful student ^ 
teachers (Uchiyama and Li;idgren, 1971) 
in /the active behavijo^s ^6f competitive- 
ne^s or aggressiveit^s. ' 'Boys— who 
tend to have more school adjustment 

^ problems than girls — .were also similar 
to the teachers in being managerial 
rather than self-effacing. In con- ^ 

. trast to these students,* however, the , 
successful teachers tended to be mcyre 
i:esponsible>^and ihore 'conventional. ^ 




\ 

Active vs. Passive Personality Charap- 
teristics of Successful Student Teach- 
ers 

Bchiyama and Lindgren ^1971) investi- 
gated the ideal teacher concepts, of 
teacher training s\j$)ervisors , students 
in practice teaching and students be- 
ginning teacher training. Female stu- 

isors rated 
irflinger and 
►ring 
ycholo- 
rated by 



derrt teachers whose s 
tnem high 'on the Goug 
H^l (1968) Student 
forrntK^a (based on 
gical Ibvfintory s^efa _ . 
sorority s±s^s as high on 12 adje^ 
tives on the Cough's Adjective Che^k 
Li<ft:: dominani:, pers^rv&ring, per- 
sistent, serious, opinionated, anibi- 
tous, demanding, logical, rigid, clear 
thinking, deterniined, responsible. 
The low feofST^Nscorers on the STSF 
[w^re most trequd^ntly rated as: curi- , 
ous, af ffciu.onatfe, careless, easy- 
going, tmcofSventlpnal, dre^fny,' under- 
standing, irr^sgf^rsjible, chfeerful. 





natural, individualistic, Wvoiightful. 



Th^sfcu^y showed that the ideal-teach- 
er concept l^eld by female practice- 
€eaQhing tupervisors, as indicated by 
a 30-itein force drchoicb test, between 
the- two ^oups£of adjectives,- was . 
closest to the personality; s^reotype^ 
which emerged from peer grSup^-judgQ-- ♦ 
ments; sue cess fill stutJe^t^ teachers'; 
the i<3ea-teacher concepts*^ of ' feraali'- \ 
practice-teaching trainees '^ere clo'seV 
to those of the supervisors than to 
those jof female students entering .the 
teacher education program. • 

The authors^ .pointe^d out that "such V • 
results afe consistent with what one 
would expect from social learning theo- 
ry, in that exposure to' a powerful 
mod€*l eliqits* imitation.'" (Uchiyama 
apd Lindgren, 19^1, 'pa^e 470.) -Since 
the '%TSF was a measure of stud^nt- 



teacher supervisor's opinions as to 
which tVainees would make the^ most 
successful teachers, it is not surpris- 
ing that this group also considered ^ 
* the personality stereot^jpe of syccess- ' 
ful trainees to be '^'ideal.'" Essen- 
tially, the profession selects its own- - 
members accordijig to a consistent 
model^, and aspirin;^^ members learn to 
conform to that model. This suggests 
that school environment, insofar as /it 
is defined by the personality types of 
'its teachers, will tend towards uni- 
formity rather than diversity. 

Further, the personality type des- 
sjcriied by the first 12 adjertives fits^ 
a fai^-ly consistent pattern on all of ^ 
the systems or interpersonal ditnen- 
sions described in this paper: the 
successful teacher trainee (and the 
"ideal") is Socially active, rather 
than-passive , Emotionally negative , 
rather than positive, and seems to. be- 
long, in Le a ry*s,^ category of Managerial- 
Autocratic. 




Coc^rative and 'CompetitiVf--BeJ2gyior 
from a GamerTheoretical Apprqach^ 

There is . an ^extensive body of social-,.^ V 
•psychological^ literattire^.on cooper^-^^ .* • • 
tive arid competitive, behV^/lor! ^'-Wit-* 
Ang in ^937 .May and Doob def:^hed th^e 
behaviors as follows: 

'On a social level Individuals com- • 
pete wi one another whenr (a) they 
are striving to achieve the same gbai 

, which is scarce; (h) They aVe pre- 
vented by the rules of the situation 
from achieving .this goal In ^qual 
amounts; (c) they perform better 
when tt^ 'goal c^n^ be .achieved -in 
uneanal amounts; and (d) they have 

. XQ^atively few psychologically ^^f- 
filiati^y:er^ontacts with orie another 
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. .individuals cooperate with one 
^ another when:* /a; they are striving 
^ to thieve the same or Complimentary 
' goals that can be shared; (b) they - 
are required by the rules of the 
situation to achieve this goal in 
^ nearly equal amounts,- (c) they per- 
form better when the goal can be 
* achieved in equal amounts; and (d) 
they have relatively many .psycholo- 
gically affiliative contacts with 
one another. . 

(May and Doob, 1937, page il) 

It can be argued that coopei^a^tive and 
competitive behavior do not 'correspond*** 
respectively to passive and active 
behavior. However, in -practice, the 
dynamics within a game-theory labora- 
tory situation are such that a cooper a- 
ti\>e response pattern is a low-inten- 
sity ^ passive orientation. Aside from 
this argument, it is intuitively clear 
that the game-theoretical approach 
focuses directly on the activity- 
passivity bipolar dimension insofar as 
the cooperative player puts himself at. 
tne":afieYC5r-^ of the ^ .9.tJ:i^r player. 

Lewin (1931) pointed out the problem 
that„many areas of 'psychology were--, 
caught in ^he Aristotelian categori- 
zatiqn approach to science as opposed 
to' a more Galilean approach focused on 
prediction, even the prediction is ^ 
only' of an ideal case. It is for 
that reason that the area of 'game theo- 
ry will represent the co|^te.xt for 
which cooperative and competitive In- 
terpersonal interaction are discussed. 
This approach will also c^f^er a com- 
plement to the^ descriptive method/" . 
which predominates in 'thi^ gen^jf-al" 
area, v » 



A game provides a model for a large 
. variety of different types 'of inter- 
personal transactions between stu- 
dent(s) and student(s) and student (s) 
and teacher (s) in which the teacher 
sometimes plays the role of the experi- 
menter by giving or withholding re- 
ward and sometimes the role of a game 
player vho is attempting to win or to 
maximize joint g^ns. Rapoport (1959) 
defines game theory as follows: 

Game theory is an attempt to bring 
within the fold of rigorous deduc- 
tive method those aspects of human 
behavior in which conflict and coop- 
eration are conducted in the context 
of choices amon^ alternatives whose ■ 
range of outcomes are known to the 
'^fullest extent to the participants. 

(Rapoport, 1959, page 65) 

Of course, in the classroom the out- 
comes of interpersonal interactiorf are 
not always known to the participants. 
However, work and study oriented in- 
teractions and most student-teaclierv^. 
interactions involving competition for 
control are structured such that the 
alternative rewards or punishments are 
clearly foreseeable, 

Gallo and McClintock (1965) stressed 
thfe inipoirtance of game thepry. in that 
it provides 'well 'controlled, s?nall 
group Unterkction situations with 
easily^ quanti'fiable, date (for >example, 
the number of cooperative responses , 
to^name but one of the many possibili- 
ties of organizing game •experimental 
data in a q,uantifiable fashion) . » 
/Games «of this type, also provide an ex- 
•ceilent opportunity'' to fetudy'the irtdi- 
..vidual's percep£i5ns, ^notivation, per- 
sonality structure and* attitudes , ^ ^ 



Gam models for classroom Jfhte r act tons . a game fxequentlj^used^ ih research of 
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this type is the tWo-person, nonzero- 
sum, mixed -motive ^ame. This is also 
referred to as a '/prisoner's dilemma" 
'game, or G-type gkme (Scodel, Minas, 
Ratoosh and Lipeftz, 1959) , yhis gaijie 
is pne in which the two players have' 
common interest^ whfch are not strict- 
ly opposed, that is, 'the goals con- 
flict to some qieqree but are also con- 
gruent. Attenjpts to gain points at 
the expense o^ the other player may be 
punished by retaliation f rom the other 
player; whereas joint cooperative be- 
havior is rewarded. 

The role of communication in game co- 
-operation or competition. There was 
much concern in the Jiteraturis wit^V 
the role that communication' played. 
It was felt that if people could com- 
municate their intentions, join€ co- 
operation would result. Loomis, (193^9) 
hypothesized that players in such a 
* game would perceive trust ahd^hence 
cooperate if they both knew, that only 
their mutual cooperation would enable 
them to l^ecome successful in 'the game. 
He compared an experimental group that 
was allowed to communicate with notes . 
At five levels,, each of which con-"^ 
taine^ more information about the game 
relationship, with a control group ^ 
fhatwas.not allowed to -communicate 
with .each other, it was^found that 
the group given the chance to communi- 
cafc^te cooperated more than did the con- 
' trpl group,- and that the relationship 
^ WJ:w€en communication and cooperation 
increased as the level of communica- 
tion increased. 

\ 

However, 'in other studies any form of 
interpersonal interaction beyond the 
act\3al game choices has^not made much 
di-f fere nee in developing cooperation 
Scodel et ai. (1959) found th^t out of 
41 *pairs of players, only two .pairs 
played anything that could be termed a 



•cooperative strategy. In fact, the 
frequency, of competitive responses in- 
creased throughout the series of 
trials. Although 'half of the pairs 
were allowed talk things rover face- 
to-face halfway through the game, it 
appeared from the statements taken 
from all subjects at the end of the 
game that they either hoped to suc- 
cessfully double-cros§ the oth^er play- 
er or. were avoiding being double- 
ofossed by their choice of non-coopera- 
tive responses. In a similar study, 
Scodel and Minas (1960) used 36- prison^ 
inmates as subjects, with no opportun- 
ity to .communicate f ace-^to-face or 
throygh r)ote$, andvvith cigarettes 
operating as the payoff — a valuable 
commodity to these subjects. Again, 
there were more -conpetitive th^ co- 
operative responses, ^and increasingly 
so in'^he second half of the game. _ 

It appears from the above studies that 
merely lettihg subjects talk to each 
other will, not increase the number of 
cooperative responses. A number of 
factors mig^it be involved in this type^ 
of result. As suggested by Deutsch 
(1949), individuals' who perceive the 
situation as conpetitive may not re- 
spond to any cooperative cues. Schel- 
ling (1960) •'has also pointed out that 
^uch things as knowledge of the pay- 
offs and tacit agreements made via the 
*^ctual choicei? of the players are an 
important form of communication and 
thus might minimi ±e any experimental 
differences between groups that ar^ ' 
allowed to communicate ^verBally and 
: those that are not. ' Loojtiis' (1959) 
results, on the othep hand^ were'^e- 
rived from a study in which extensive ; 
control aiTd canned notes with conT 
trolled degrees of information yj^e 
used, rather than face-to-fece tincon- 
trolled conimunicat|.6n. Wiclpan (1970). 
found that' the high de*5ree Qf • * 
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competitiveness, typically found in 
Prisoner's Dilemma games may be 
largely a function of the conditions 

isolation in the expi^riment. When 
sulrj^ctswere merely allowed to see 
'each other^^^tjoQgeration increased, 
Pilisuk, Potter7^"RSpopQ£t arfd Winter 
(1965) -also state(3 that the^m^i- 
tion \hat frequently ocqurs -is not 
resylt of the^Bersonalities^^Qf. the 
subjects. > 

laconsistent outcomes in game-theory 
studies have often been explained irt 
terms of j subject differences (Oskamp 
and Per]J[ian, 1965). However Sampson 
andNi^a^ush (1965) have found essen- 
tially the same- game-playing strate- 
gies fox Vide ly differing sitfxject 
^ populations. ^ _ , ^ 



The rple of sociaL expectkticns . . Much ■ 
o£ the behavior which can be observed 
in game theory situations would faJt'l ' 
into Leary's (1957) interpersonal di- 
mensions of Conpetitive-Narcissistic* 
A player who used a pacifist strategy, 
i.e., cooperative even though the, per- 
. son with whom he „is playing is, com- 
peting, will usually be taken ady^an- 
tage of if s^ch exploitation can h^e 
done with iitpunity^ Marlowe, -fiergen* 
anci Doob (1966) have Explained thi^ 
ty^e of behav'ior as the result of the 
fact J:i)at people doo't expect this 
interpersdhal interaction to endure 
beyond. tl^e game^ If popple expect .an 
enduring interpersc^al relationship 
the^' will\-j3e more coqperktiv.e'. Many - 
of -our social problems may be ba^ed 
on the fact that similar dynamics 
operate outside of the ^&ial psycho 
logical labotatory. 



have- shown that the type of orienta- 
tion that a. subject receives towards 
the experiment is important in deter- 
.mining the types of response that he 
will make in the game situation. ^ 
^Deutsch ^(1958 and 1960) found that withf 
an i-ndividualis"tic orientation the 
choice of cooperation or non-coop^:a- JL^ 
^tion was largely^ a functipn of the iH-' v 
. dependeixib^j^iable(s) , .whe'Mas c6i^ 
petitively oriented.. sub^j^cts' pqit^i^^d ^. 
the most, and coope*rativeJy ^rlen,ted''^^- ' / 
subjects cooperated tlje-mos^./ * .> - 

. \\ ' ^ ' 

Indi v^duaj^^ personality dl££e£ences : 
""flexible^e^^lity/'^ Bilcf^tine, ^ _ : 
Potash and Wilson' (1963) kn&*B*ixen- 
stine and W£J-son (X963) studied the;. ^; 
effects of preprpgrainine4^^oop€'fative; ^^^-^ ^^>t' 
response^ pe^^rtentages andb^^^terns^in - 
* "combination with a pe3?sf»fa^ity:;^ari- 
lable 'called "flexible ethicality. " - ,r 
Flexible ethic^lity repre5^te|[;^Jhe 
^tC^egree -which ojfe^ ^s^ l ysfe^m d¥^j:h±cs ^ 
.was , dependent upon/^igid aji<l^ccr^ ^ 
ifti^ing dogma as oppbsed ^jp'^^l^icj-t)!^^^ 
outlook upon life. .This^^j^e ^f^|fer- ' ;\ - ; 
ijiality ^ould\ fit into ^^qiary Vs 'iiyier 
cle on ,the cg.rcuii5>lex.-model jeprer 
s^nting moderate SAtensity_at» t^'adap-' 
tive. level. Flexib^ (ethicali^y^'wuld * v 
be classified as^^an^ideal ly^" in,,. H 
the Schutz system, re^^entfng- the -^2. ^ 
type-sof indi vid^ual -with appieopriate 
need saytisfaction.. - The 'results of * ' < 
both BipceflStine et ai. studies demon- 
strated that those with more ethi^ 
cally flexible system of valtfes coop- 
erated to the greatest degree. 



^The role of experimental ^ ('social) 
orientations. A number of studies 



Sex differences. Sex differences: as 
related to cooperation and competition 
are also discussed in\the game theory 
literature. The general finding has 
been that femaj.es* aire more cooperative 
than males io 'their • game strategies. 
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and that such cooperative strategies 
decrease with age (McClintock and 
Nuttiny 1969/ Shears and Behrens, 1969^ 
Sjoberg, BokanSer, Dencik and Linc^om, 
1969>-^d Tedeschi^ Heister and C^a- 
^n, 1969). R^poport and Chaimnalir^ 
(1965a and 1965b) have found contrast- 
ing results in experiments which have 
had over 300 trials and hence 300 co- 
operative-competitive decisions to 

^make. They found that males charac- 
t;eristically built up to a higher 
Idvel of co^eration after an initial 
decline, whereas femaj^es <s:(pntinued a 

.<5bmpetitive strategy ex^en after 300 
trials, ^ - 



Communication /Variables 

The problem of^^ralating^Verbal and non-' 
verbal behavior^ tp the' -dimensions of ^ 
:irfiterper^nal behavior is en^mnpus'ly' 

/ complicatlfe by the fact thaty typical- 
ly,. iGK)mmunicat ions research iiT- such, 
'fields asf biology^v anthropolagyj^nd . 
linguistics has focused^on the identi- 
'fication and structure of the discrete 
units and larger sets^QS^^ communication, 
'However, psycholotj^ical research in . ^ 
this field is more concerned with the 
relationship of^ communication to such 
constructs as affect,^ the xmconsciou^/ 
in^dividual personality prganization 
of -Ehe interaction of various" person- 
ality types in, groups. Hence, not 
only^ the methodology, but the under- 
lying assumptions about what consti- 

^ tutes communication and about the re- 
lationship of verbal and non -^verbal 
communication to physiology or to 
society and culture will vary widely » 
from theory to theory and from study 
to study. 

Theoretical Sy^stenjs of CQimunic^tion 
Although^ biologists,* anthropologists 



and linguist^ disagree among themselves 
as to the degree to which verbal and 
non-verbal behavior is "universal" (as 
opposed to culturally determined) , it 
seems safe at this point to. assume that 
certain physiological' features deter- 
mine the bodily expression of affect 
in both men and animals (Darwin, i965) , 

However, the differentiation and-sen-r 
sitization of affective response to -j . 
the environment, the -emotional content, 
of "message" that is communicated, and ^ 
the choice (conscious' or unconscious) 
or pai^ticular units or sets or behav- * 
ior to communicate that message are » 
determined by a wide range of vari- 
ably including: maturation and cere-^, 
bral organization (Gellhom, 1968), - 
the' momentary organization of the com- 
^mujiication fi^eld (the individuals' ex- i 
perience, psychological state and in- 
terpersonal relationship, els^c,) , afid - ! ^ 
the traditional norms of ^ thd given iZ 
culture in which- the^- communication^ V* . 
takes place (Birdwhistell, 1970? kkll/^' 
1959) , ' / - V\ 
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^Behdiviaristic linguistics-^.'^ Behavior-" 
istic theories in linguistics general- 
ly specify that the meaningful units 
of. "any language (its' phdn^mes, mor- 
phemes and the syntatical organiza- 
tionj are a ,u|iique seleption fr.pm the 
linf veirse of physiological^ capabilities 
of the speech orgahs anoi' a unique ar- 
rangement of the possible ffiets of 
sounc^s,, both of which are highly 
specifit: to the given language and 
determined for the individual ^Ty his ^ 
culture. Verbal communication could . 
thus be"^ viewed^ as, an all-or-none phe- 
nomenon (similar to the biologist's 
view that a neuron either does' or does 
not fire in affecti^ve behavior) and 
langi:fege learning can be seen -as a 
process of instrumental conditioning. 
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De Saussure's (1916) distinction be- 
tween langue and parole — between the 
structure of a language' and features 
associated with speech in a given in- 
dividual at a given tim^ and/or in ^ 
given context — has been the corner- 
stone of the science of descriptive 
linguistics and explains much of the 
structural-^iftgmst's view of verbal 
communication as somewhat mechanis- 

tic transmission of "infoirmation. " 

> 

Certain super-segmental phonemes, such 
as pitch, contours, terminal junctures, 
and, to some extent, stress, are con- 
sidered to be features of an entire 
utterance and to be in some way relat- 
ed J:o the interpretation that the 
speaker places upon the content of the 
utterance. (Pike, 1943, has a cate- 
gory of "non-speech sounds.") Never-* 
theless, these are regarded as part of 
the lawful organization, or code, of 
the language. As Gleason (1965) 
states^ "In actual speech a native 
speaker would not be in the lease ca- 
pricious in his selection of certain 
intonation for a givjsn sentence. Nor 
will the average American fail^ bo re- 
act-<iif ferently to sentences -which are. 
^ alijce -in the words composing them but 
difJEecent. in intonation.*" (page 44) 
In4p^c?txGe, this category of super- 
X^^egm^tal^ Was often served as a kind 
"" oJ V'residv^ c'^tch-all" for structure 
" alis^s who aVbid research on those eXe- 
mentis rmosjj likely to become "contami- 
'tiated" with th6 Wpressive or affect 
^ variables in human Vcommunic at i6h. 

^ • * " ^ 

P^^alinguxstics^ Jilevertheless , a 
group of American linguists have con- 
cerned themselves' witl\[ just these fea- 
tures in an. atten|pt/t;ja| define and or- 
der'th'Q, *^non-Xinguist£c" or, more^pro--' 
perly, ^paralinguistic features of ver- 
bal cqnununication. ^-'^rager (1958) 



divides de Saussilre's parole into 
"voice qualities" (the physiological 
characteristics of. an individual's 
speech organs) and "vocalizations." 
As "vo caliz ations'* he discusses such 
meaningful verbal acts as laughing and 
crying, along with the expressive fea- 
tures of speech like pitch and "inten- 
sity and various universal speech units 
such as the affirmation, negation and 
hesitation formulas (in English, "iih- 
huh," "uh-uh," and "uh") • Similar 
paralinguistic systems have been de- 
veloped by Pittenger and Smith (1957) , 
and Hocke.tt (in press) for English / by 
StockWell, Bowen and Silva-Puenzalida 
(1965) for Spanish and by Trager (1960) 
fox Taos, Trager (1961) has also com- 
pared his findings for Taos with those 
of Pittenger-, Hocket and Danehy (1960) 
for English ^in an attempt to discover 
any lawful relationships between inton- 
ation structures and paralinguistic 
structures of languages* 

l^or purposes of the present review, 
the most promising features of the 
studies in paralinguistics are the no- 
tational or transcriptipn systems de- 
veloped for researph in descriptive 
linguistics and paralinguistics^ Vit- ^ 
tenger et^l. (1960) present both phy- 
nemic and paralinguistic transcription 
of the first five minutes of a ^hychi- 

^tric interview, a phonograph record 
of which is available for usQ in learn- 
ing the transcriptioh^ system. McQuown 
(1957) also combines lingtiistic with 
paralinguistic ♦transcription of an in- 
terview and discusses 'the pr<)blema iqf 
distinguishing bet;ween the linguistic- 

" 6r cultural norm And the .individual 
an<5 expressive features of verbal Be- 
havior. 



Kinesics and proximics. In the field 
of non^-verbal communication, the two 



piopeer investigators, Birdwhistell 
and'Hall have also divised transcrip- 
tion systems for kinesic and proximic 
behaviors, based in large part on the 
assumptions made by the structural _ 
linguists. Birdwhistell <1952 and 
1970) details ^aVmicrokinesic" system 
of those behaviors which he considers 
to be parallel tJ the phonetic level, 
of speech (i.e^^to exhaust the observ- 
able discrete behaviors of the ^commu- 
nication organs) in that* all parts of ^ 
the body are described in motion and / 
position. Birdwhistell has also 
searched for the organization and ^ 
larger set^ of kinesic communication. 
Kinemes are analoguous to phonemes 
(i.e., the smallest meaningful unit of 
communication, behavior) ; kinomoifphs 
are those features iriVhich there is 
a dependent relationship between kine- 
mes or kines from more them one motion 
area (here^ the analogy to morphemes 
seems less clear) . These are tran- 
scribed by a macrokinesic notation 
(Birdwhistell, 1970), 

Hall (1959) is -somewhat more indebted 
to Trager's anthropological system 
than' to lingu^isticfe per se. He' bases 
his transcription of non-verbal behav- 
ior '(Hall, 1963) not on discrete, all- 
6r-none behaviors but on eight gen- 
eral dimensions (postural-sex identir, 

fiers, sociofugal-sociopetal orienta- 
tion, ,kines the tic factors,' retinal 
combinations ; voic6^1oudness , touch 
code, thermal code and olfaction code), 
'each with rating scale, H^ll'*'(1959) 
also delineates four zones of proxim- 
ity (p'ublic^ social, personal and in- 
timate) and' discusses some of the 
6r0ss-cultural differences in the ab- 
solute physical distance which defines 
eaph zone. 

Birdwhistell, Hall and Trager are 
largely concerned with the typology of 



communication and. its cultural or 
cross-cultural features.- Schef len, 
whose work in-kinesics and territori- . 
ality is based on Birdwhistell' s, has 
focused on the interpersonal determa- 
nants of non-verbal communication, 
particularly longer sequences of kine- 
sic behavior, in. an attempt to find 
the larger structures. Scheflen (1966) 
considers a structural unit as an in- 
vari^t configuration which will al- 
ways be , elicited by a given context, 
regardless of the personality variables 
represented in the communicants . He 
draws upon constructs from Gestalt phy- 
chology and systems theory and views 
communication as' a "cultural, system 
consisting of successive levels of pat* 
terjiing that support, amend, modify, ^ 
define and make possible human rela- 
tionships." (Scheflen, in press.) In 
working with groups / Scheflen has dem- 
onstrated, such phenomena as the "mir- 
roring" o^^ body posture by those who 
agree with each other (Davis, 1P9TO)^ a 
finding which has been verified in Con- 
don and Ogs ton's (1966 and 1967) work 
on self-synchrony and interactional 
synchrony' in dyads. Studying filmed 
, psychotherapy sessions, Condon and 
Ogston (1966 and 1967) foxmd that body 
movement tends to* be synchronized with 
the segmentation and phonetic breaks in 
the speech of normals and that if .one 
membe-f of a -dyad is speaking ,^ the move- 
ments of both members will co-ordinate 
with each other and with the phonetic 
segments of his speech. - 

All of above researchers are concerned 
with communication as an informational 
system which- includes not just an in- ^ 
dividual sender or receiver but sets 
or chains o^ interaction. Birdwhis- 
*tell (1970) .objects to the fa|Ct that 
communication as a psychological pro- 
cess has traditionally been researched 
on such variables as perception^ 
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affect and learning: "From the point 
of view of the analyst of s6cial_ com- 
municatiocLr_these studies are more 
directly releyant to the nature^ state 
and ^is;^ivity of the sensory modality 
and perRaps to the channel. . .For him^ 
communication is social, not a psy- 
chological phenomenorl: psychological 
reductionism serves only to obscure 
the centraX issues involved in the 
investigation of human Vpteraction." 
(page 72) ' 

Feedback theory. Watzlawick, Beavin 
and Jackson (1967) 'have developed a 
metacommuni cation system which is 
based on feedback and systems theory 
and is immediately applicable to such 
personality dimensions as self -concept, 
awareness of others and pathological 
communication between either a dyad or ■ 
a larger group. Batesori and Jackson 
(1964) distinguish between their theo- 
ry and traditional stimulus-response 
research. The latter focuses on 
J^. . .sequences of interchange so short 
that it is possible to label ^one^ item 
of input as stimulus and another item 
as reinforcement .ji/hijte labeling wKat 
the subject does between these twb 
events as. 'response.* Within the 
short sequence so excised, it is pos- 
sible' to talk about the -'psychology* 
of the subject." (page 273) By con- 
trast, Wabzlawick Beavin and Jackson 
(1967) investigated the feedback pat- 
terns and circular loops 'in communica- 
tion. Dealing primarily with verbal 
communication, their notion o# meta- 
communication also includes, 'however, 
the interaction of verbal and non- 
verbal behaviors: "Every communica- 
tion has a content t^and a relationship 
aspect such that the latter classifies 
the former and,i$ therefore a meta-- 
communication." (Watzlawick et ai., 
1967, page 40) Generally, the content 



is communicated verbally and the re- 
lationship^non- verbally. 

Luft (1970) contrasts communication 
and feedback theory with psychodyr\amic 
theories, en^hasizing the Watzlawick 
et ai., study of 1967 as his model of 
the'^ former. A few of his contrasts 
clearly differentiate commionication «c 
theory from the interpersonal models 
of Leary, Schutz or Foa: cdmmunica- 
tions theory as defined here. searches 
for interaction systems and psycho- 
dyamic theories for plrsonality dy- 
namics; communications theory searqhes 
for spontaneous activity and psycHo- 
dynamic theory for- the discharge" of 
tensions and for need gratification;^ 
the key concept of communication theo- 
ry is information and the key concept^ 
of psychodynaniic theQry is energy. 

In discussing the patterns of normal 
and pathological communication, how- 
ever, Watzlawick et ^1. touch^pon 
several of the dynamics of '€he inter- 
personal systems discussed in the - 
fir^t section of this review. • The ac- 
ceptance or rejection of comn\xinicats^on 
is obviously a variable in Foa's ac- 
ceptance or rejection of other. The 
dis confirmation (ignoring) of communi- 
cation is viewed as invalidating an 
individual's 'self-definition, causing 
him to doubt his identity, just as 
Schutz Suggests- that the need for in- 
clusion is linked to a concern over 
identity. Watzlawick 'et ai. emphasize 
two basic dy^ic patterns: Symmetri- 
cal (in which the communication of 
each mirrors the behavior of the other) 
and^ complementary (in ^which each com- 
plements the other) . The latter type 
is somewhat related 1^ Leary 's notion 
that behavior is designed to provoke 
certain reactions in dthers — tnost ty- 
pically, according to the circun^lex 
classification of interpersonal 
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behavior, to provoke a complementariL^ 
reaction which may ormay.^et'^eposi- 
tlve and acceptinig'^Butnever theirs 
^gxif^roa^rXsiS opposed to discon farming) 
the, individual's self-concept/( to the 
exte'nt that his self -concept is con- 
gruent with his behavior) . 



Types of Researc h in Non-Ve rbal Com- 
munication " 



In consideri^ng empirical studies of 
communication as part of interpersonal 
behavior, Ekman's (1965) distinction 
between "indicative" and "communica- 
tive" research in non-yerbal communi- 
cation v^ill be useful: *" In' indication , 
the concern is not with what a group ^ 
of receivers may observe but with the 
relationsfu!p the expe^menter is able 
to establish between a non-verbal act 
and some other class of events... a 
verbal theme, or the acJuijiistratiDn of 
a djjjig, or the stress in an interview 
•..Communication through a non-verbal 
act is establisttfed only by determining 
whether receivers agree in their ob- 
servation or in their inferences about 
what the act portends." (pages 391 
and 392j If some independent measure 
of the sender's intent is taken, com- 
munication can be classed as accurate • 
or inaccurate from the point of view 
of the receiver (s) ; without such a 
measure, communication can still be 
classed a& ambiguous or unambiguous. 
Both types of studies differ, as 
Duncan Jl969) points out, from the 
"structural" analysed of ';2ommuniCf^t;ion 
based on linguistic models.. ^ 

Body posture, move/negt facial^ ex- 
pression as indicators. ,jClassic indi- 
cative studies have been concerned 
. jwit,h th:e interpretation of verbal and 
non-verbal behaviors di^rin^/clinical 
interviews. Deutsch (1947 /and 1952) 



''described the posture of a client as 
related to his motivations , * attitudes , 
and intentions, Reich (*1949) used 
rigidity of posture as a clue to the 
possibiltty of manipulating client 
characteristics. Fromm Reichmann (19^0) 
obser^ved posture change as ary indicate 
of clients' emotional s-tates( Dittma 
(1962) also found tha^ diff^ent moods 
had different rates pf movement and 

tne-bodyv - 
:he amount 



"arfect;^d different al 
Sainesbury (1955) found that 



o| movement during interviews was re- 
lated to the stress fulness of themes 
and, to specific affects; 



Eai^ly indicative studies of non-verbal 
bei^vior were generally laboratory 
studies in which posed behavior or 
posed photographs* acted as the non-ver- 
bal stimulus. Findings in this area 
are summarized by Davitz (1964), who 
states that "previous research has 
failed to define the specific facial 
cues or pattern of facial movements 
which consistently communicate emotion- 
al meaning, but several studies agree 
that knowledge of the situation in 
whigh an emotion is expressed signifi- 
cantly increases accuracy of communica- 
tion." (pag6 17) Findings pn indivi- 
dual .differences in the ability to 
correctly identify facial expressions^ 
of emotion have been contradictory^- 
sex differences have been found^in some 
studies (Weisberger, 1956; Levy and 
Schlosberg, 1960) but not in others 
(Allport, 1924^^^uiJ^ofd 1929). 

ReceivingJ[xKfmmunications" from body 
posture/ motion and facial expression. • 
.Gammunicative studies of non-<^erbal 
behavior in clinical interviews have 
focused on the evaluation of non- 
verbal behavior in isolation from ver- 
bal and voice cues (Dittman, Parloff 
and Boomer, 1965)1 Giedt (1955) 
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* r compared judgements oE an interview 
n«de from ta^e recordings, typescripts, 
silent film and sound film and found 
that judgements based on 'sound films ^ 
were only slightly more accurate than ' 
those based on a typescript. 

Mahl (1959) , however, made accurate 
judgements about interviews solely 
from observation of the patients* .nori- 
verbal behavior. Ekman (1964) per- 
formed four separate ' experiments in. 
which judges were ask,ed to match pho- 
tographs of clients* .body positions 
and facial expressions with written 
samples of speech pro4i^ced during the 
interview. Evidenc/ was found that 
the two types of benavior produced 
at the same time could be accurately 
matched under three cue conditions of 
varying specificity — photographs of 
the body, the head and the entire per- 
son — if the judges were given some in- 
formation about the situa,tion. In 
five further studies Ekman (1965) 
replicated these findings and also 
found that without any knowledge of 
the situation, judges rated the pic- 
tures in the predicted direction on 
Schlosberg»s (1952 and 1954) three 
scales of emotional expression (Un- 
pleasant-Pleasant, Attention-Rejection, . 
and Sleep-Tension) . Ekman and Friesen 
(1968) found that stable agreements 
could be made by judges of body motion 
and that body. motion is related not 
^only to affect,, the interpersonal re- 
lationship and the psychodynamics of 
therapy, but also to verboil be'haviors. ' 

Eye contact patterns. An important 
sub-area of non-verbal behayior is 
"eye contact." Indicative ^tudfes in 
this area have shown that there are 
(distinctively different patterns of 
eye contact for males and females 
(Exline, 1963) / that subjects make 
less eye contact "with an .experimenter 



in a negative situation (Exline, Gray 
, and Schuette, 1965) ,Tand that females 
increase and males decrease eye con- 
tace in positive situations (Exline 
and winters, 1965). Argyle and Dean 
(1965) foxand a relationship between 
"^eye contact and proximity^ such that 
contact decreased with cloteeness when 
attitudes toward the par'tne^^ere held 
constant. Kendon (1967) founcj several 
relationships between eye contact and 
verbal behavior: communicants tend to 
look away vfhen beginning a response or 
during hesitation pauses; they tend to 
look at their partners just before ancj 
during the first part of 'juncture 
pauses, during their own speech to 
check the partner's attentivjsness, at 
the end of a speech, when the partner 
is to begin, his reply , 'and' during the 
partner's speech to signal degree of 
involvement: Kendon distinguished 
between eye contact used for expres- 
sive function for regulatory func- 
tion. Th^ notion of - communication 
regulation was used by Scheflen (1964) 
to explain the* phenomena in which a 
sph^^f: changes eye^ contact,, posture 
or body position when he is about to 
make a neyj^ point or to signal an atti- 
tude about his own speech or that of 
lus partner. 



Perceptual Sensitivity to Uon-Verbal 
Cues 

Davitz and his associates at Teachers 
College, Columbia (Davitz and Davitz, 
1959) fan a series ^ studies on 
vocal and non-verbal communication, 
studying both the expression and per- 
ception factors. Using various ex- 
perimental techniques, they founrd in 
general that the ability to judge 
vocal expression was correlated with 
the ability to judge emotions "por- 
trayed in music and abstract art, that 
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he ability to communidrate feelings 
through vocal expression (reading 
standardized materials) was correlated 
v^itrh the ability to perceive the vocal 
con^imix^jbi-^hs of others' and with the - 

ityto identify ohe^s own vocal 
expression of feeling, and that th\e ^ 
ability to communicate feelings 
through vocal expression was corre- 
lated with the ability to 'communicate 
feelings tHrough' facial expression. 
Davitz (1964) hypothe'sized a general, 
"sensitivity" factor for receiving 

lO^ilQnaL messages. A ^ight amount 
of Ihe ^^tttoft^N-jc^gsaccounted for by 
verbal' intelligencearT^'ntigt^ucaj ^^^ ; no 
differences were found between males, 
and females. An attempt to find cor- 
re late s^ be^tween "emotional sensitivity" 
and various personality variables (mea- 
sured by, the Guilford-Zitnmerman Temper- 
ament Survey, the Allport -Vernon- 
Lindzey Study of Values, th,e Edwards 
Personal P^^ference Schedule. and the 
Psychaethenia and Hysteria Scal^ of 
the MMPI) found no correlations^ be- 
tween the^^abi'iity tp identify vocal • 
expressions of emotional meanings on 
any of the personality scales • An . 
analysis of the types of errors made 
m identifying vocal expressions of 
emotion indicated that the dimension, 
of "activity" "accounted for much of 
the variance in rate, volume, pitch ^ 
and timbre of vocal expression" (page' 
185) while valence ^nd strength sieemed 
to be expressed by more subtle aspects 
of speech. "For example, two active 
emotions, such as anger and joy, are 
frequently mistaken for each other in 
the vocal mode; but expressions of 
two unpleasant emotions such as anger 
and sadness, or two strong emotions 
such as love and 'joy, are rarely con-* 
fused forgone another." (Davitz, 
op\ cit., page 186.) Davitz et al. 
did not attempt to extend this. three- 
dimensional hypothesis to the .area 



of facial expression, fcut Ekman and 
Friesen (1967) have silggested that: 
(1) stationary postures and expression 

^would communioatgx^oss affect (paral- 
lel to activity) , .while movement of 
the body and face would cue specific ^ , 
emotions (valtence) and (2) since 
facial movements are more' frequent 
than changes inj^body position, ch^ges* 
in facial e^priession would be more 
likely to communicate intensity of 
emotions (parallel t6 strength) than 

'would postural cues. 



The general pattern of thes^ findings*-- 
namely that non-verbal behaviors can 

_as accurate indicators 

of simultaneous verbal events, that 
they ccre related tp verbal events and A 
also.. show' ^Significant patterns of in-/ 
terrelatipnship among themselves aild 
with Vvocai" events — iridicates that 
any ^udy X>t interpersonal behavior" 
must take non-yerbal and "vocal" fac- 
tors into account, in addition tp 
using the traditional "paper-and-pen- 
cil" research instruments. 




Even though a ,number of educators have 
been aware of the importance of non-" -^^'^^ 
verbal and "vocal" factors in the*. . 
study of spoial-ejnotional l^ehavior; 
there appeara to.^have been soine.hQsf*^''*^ 
tation in the design of studies " * 
specifically manipulating such Vari- . 
ables in the; classroom. The field of 
communicatidns theory-has changed so 
radically in the^l-ast decade that ^ 
basic laboratory research has not yet 
caught up v/itb thne, theore-tic&l devel'^ 



- opments in^p'rovidi^g- ijiodels ^nd ,5?aili,^^ 
^ dating designs upon which, empirical, 
educatipnal fes^rch. coui'd be con-* / 
^structed. Howev|rr ',so|ne interesting/ 
stUdies/haV^e'^been made^using k ^variety 
^ pf self constructed- observational 
systems.' ' • ^ \' 
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Effects of Students* Vcrbd\ aind Non- 
'erbal Behaviors on Teachers 

Klein (1971) investifgated the influ- 
ence of student behavior on teachers' 
behavior by experimental variation of 
verbal and non-verbal student behav- 
iors* Although most studies in the 
area of classroom interaction stress 
the iif^ortance of the teacher's posi- 
tive orSnegative behaviors in influenc- 
ing subsebment student growth, Klein 
found that soma, investigators have 
also discussed t\\e factor of "pupil 
effectiveness" in* developing a teach- 
er's contribution to the classroom 
process, Turnei^ (1967) pointed out 
that the behavio^ of the students -may — 
be an imf^rf^rit locus 'oT^ontrol for 
a teacher's behavior. Jackson (1968) 
described' such student strategies as 
"cheating," "apple polishing" and j 
"playing it cool," and Jackson, 
Silberman and Wolfson (1969) showed 1 
that teachers became more personally i 
involved with students who were sali- j 
ent in the teacher's mind rat]\er than ^ 
nonsalient. Gage (1963) investigated 1' 
the results of pre^ and post-question- 
naires of teacher self-perceptions i 
when teachers read student descrip- 
tions of their ideal teacher. He con- 
cluded that teachers attempted to be- 
come more like the student ^ideal. ^ 
Tuckman and Oliver (1968) foiind that 
teachers changed their behavior posi- 
tively following suggestions received 
from their students. Jenkins and Deno 
(1969) studied the influence of stu- 
dent classroom behaviors 6n teacher 
self-ovaiuations and found that teach- 
ers who received positive feedback 
from their students fo^nd the teaching 
experience more enjoy^le and alsc^ 
thought it was more profitable to the 
students* 

Klein (1971) found a model in the area 



of counseling research where various 
investigators have studies the in- 
fluence of student behavior on the be- 
haviors of the counselors (Bandura, 
Lipsher and Miller, 1960; Gamsky and 
Farwell, 1966; Heller, Myers and Kline, 
1963; Russell and Snyder, 1963). She 
hypothesized that student behavior 
would influence teacher behavior in a 
predictable direction — positive*^ (in- 
direct) teacher behaviors would be 
elicited by positive student behaviors 
and negative (direct) teacher behav- ' 
lors by negative student behaviors. 

The subjects in Klein's ( 1971Liiuidy 
were2£__g^eHt^,JteaeheTrS' edu- 
'^ca^Tonclasses and the s^dent experi- 
men|ters were undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students in 24 education classes 
in six universities. Each ot the 
groups experimented for one hour, 
during which they had two 15-minute 
periods of "normal" classroom behav- 
iors and one 15-minute period each of 
positive and negative behavior. Posi- 
tive behaviors included looking at the 
teacher, smiling, answering questions 
quicHly and Correctly; negative behav- 
iors included frowning, looking out 
the window and talking with classmates, 
j (Student experimenters were given 
lists of suggested behaviors for each 
experimental period.) During each 
experiment, verbal behaviors of both 
students and teachers were recorded by 
a concealed tape recorder, while 
^trained observers recorded teache^-s' 
and students' non-verbal behaviors. A 
neutral coder analyzed the tapes using 
landers' Interaction Analysis (Amidon 
nd Flanders,* 1967). A VisualVO^pserva- 
ional Sche^ijie of teacher behavior 
Klein, 1971) was used to categorize 
eacher non-verbal behavior, ar\d a 
upi-l'8-'K:J^cise Reinforcement instru- 
ment (Klein, 1971) to categorize stfl- 
cient verbal /»and non-verbal behaviors. 
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To determine whether^ teachers. changed 
their verbal and non-verbal behaviors 
when students changed their experi- 
mental behaviors, each of the verbal , 
and non-verbal behaviors was analyzed 
separately, using only the portion of 
teacher behavior which immediately 
followed student verbal behaviors for 
the verbal variable and- t-,hfi j»Pr<^^n^-age 



and 3), Hence, most o^f the positive 
teacher behavior on the verbal van- 
able w^s in the relatively "academic," 
task^^i'ented and impersonal category ^ 
of "clarifying student ideas," rather 
'than in the categories. of "accepting 
student feelings" or "praising stu- 
dents. " II 



of positi\^e non-verbal teacher behav- 
ior tallies over total teacher be'hav- 
ior tallies. on the Visual Observation 
Schedule for the non-verbal variafc^'e, 
Sinc^ res^dlts ''ihdicated"*that teachers 
changed their behavior in response to 
students^ behavior, comparisons of 
the means of the teachers' behaviors 
during the positive, negative and 
control periods were made. 



Xnt exactions* jbetw^een positive and 
negative teacher and student behav. 
It was found that teachefs behaved 
more positively during periods of 
positive and normal student behavior 
than during periods of negative stu- 
dent behavior, (An independent analy- 
sis of data colle'^ed from observa- 
tions of student behavior showed that 
the students in these classes were 
largely positive in their behavior 
during the normal, control periods.) 
Further analysis of the interaction 
analysis da^a indicated that teacher^ 
gave more yd^irections and criticisij^' 
duf ing the periods of negative student 
behayit5r than during control pex;aods 
^jSnd^more positive clarif icat ioii\d^ring 
periods of positive student be'b^avior 
than during negative periods*. However, 
Klein (1971) pointed out tha!iti Student 
behaviors induced both of the' two 
negative teacher behavior categories 
use^ in the study but only pne of the 
three positive teacher bi^ltyior cate- 
gori^s (TtTnidon and* Flanders , 1967, 
analysis categories 6 and 7 and 1, 2 



The "vicious circle" of teacher- 
student interaction. The results of 
Klein's (1971)^ study indicate that stu- 
dent teachers need to be alerted to 
the influences which student behavior 
may exert of their own teaching behav- 
iors, particularly in a negative direc- 
tion. If it is accepted n:hat teachers 
may infltience the direction of stu- 
dent behavior, in turn^ then, it is 
particularly relevant to caution the 
beginning teacher against interaction . 
pattextis which may turn into a "vi- 
cious^ circle" of negativism, Klein 
for^xanple, Elkind's (1968) 
ion t|iat "-.., inner -city chil- 
their teachers to 
reotype of the 
often a direct , 
on..," (Klein, 

findings on 




<lren ma^sinflu^nc 
become theSi^al s 
inner-city tea 
.critical, rigid p 
1971,*^ page 419) . 



positive teacher behavior are not par- 
ticularly encouraging, hpwever , inso- 
far as the positively stimulated • 
teachers did not appear to break out 
of the rather impersonal, intellectual- 
academic mold. Further study on ways 
to encourage teachers to show warm, 
positive feelings to|££frds students 
seems to be indicated, particularly 
since other research reviewed in this 
paper indicates that successful stu- 
dent teachers seem to adopt a stereo- 
typed teacher personality; which is 
fairl/ rigid^. demanding and authori- 
tarian (Uchiy^m^^^^fra. Lindgren, 1971) . 
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Difficulties in training teachers in 
verbal and non-verbal responsiveness . 
When attenpts ^re made to train teach- 
ers in greater verbal and non-verbal 
responsiveness, the results often 
don't manifest themselves in the 
classroom. McKnight (1970) ran a ^ 
study at Stanford explorfngTteacher 
trainee behavioral respons^iveness in 
their verbal interactions with stu- 
dents. Responsiveness was defined as 
a listening ability as well as' an 
ability to make appropriate cognitive 
and affective responses. Two basic 
training procedures were used. The 
first centered around listening and 
sumomation pf 'student feedback for 
later use^ The second procedure 
stressed app^rop^i'^te teacher response 
to student feedback directed towards 
clarification and extension of the 
students' understanding. 

Pre- and post-tests measuring abili- ^ 
ties related to the training procer 
dures we^e given to the teacher train- 
ees in order that any change in these 
abilities ' could be' ass¥ssedT~~~-MeKai.ght^ 
was intexested in the possibility that* 
teachers trained in both listening and 
response appropriateness would respond 
superiorly to those trainees receiving 
only one type of training. It was 
found that those trained in listening 
improved in their ability to recall 
the most important points from tape- 
recorded excerpts. However, there was 
no di'fference between the groups which 
received response appropriateness 
training and groups which recqiv.^ no 
response appropriateness training. 
Further, regardless of the type of 
training the trainees- received , their 
actual classroom behavior was not sig- 
nificantly altered. 



Effects of Teachers ' voice Tone on 



Student Achievement 

Using Pittinger et ai.'s (1960) prin- 
ciple of immanent reference, several 
studies have investigated the rela- 
tionship between teachers' voice tone 
and student achievement, Pittinger ^ 
et ai. essentially state the principle 
of paralinguistics that, regardless of 
speech content, the speaker cannot 
avoid communication of feelings about 
self, other and the situatipn in his. 
tone of voice, (This is quite differ- 
ent from the generally accepted notion 
that a speaJ^er may either intentional- 
ly comxnarTTcate feeling in voice tone *' 
or, if he doe s"^ not sa intend, omit 
paralinguistic communication, in which 
case the tone will quite '^automatical- 
ly'' be neutral. Probably, most teach- 
ers are unaware of the fact that they 
are contin*uously communicating feel- 
ings about themselves, the students 
and the educational setting, regard- 
les>^f whether they intend to^do so 
or not.) f 



Differential effects on middle- and 
lower-class children* Brpoks et al.^ 
(1969) found that praise given in a 
positive bone of voice imptoVed the 
learning rate of lower-class children 
much more than did praise delivered 
a neutral ^tbne; middle-ciass^ ^ildren 
learned equally jweii Topder both condi- 
tions. Tl^ experiment involved t 
''^Learning game" and praise consisted 
jiP^f either objective evaluation ("right) 
or "correct") or a more positive state- 
-ment ("good" or "fine"). In a: second 
study. Brooks et ai. (1969) found that 
lower-class children learned more 
rapidly when positive words were spo- 
ken in a positive ^tone of voice than 
when negative words were spoken in a 
negative tone of voice. However, 
middle-class children showed no 
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significant difference in learning 
rates between these two conditions and 
a third condition m which neutral 
tones were used with both positive 
and negative words. 

Kashinsky and Wiener (1969) used posi- 
tive, negative and neutral tones of 
voice in giving simulated classroom- 
work instruction to both middle- and 
lower-class children. The middle- 
class children performed equally well 
under all conditions, but the lower- 
class children performed best when in- 
structions were given m a positive 

ne. Hence, it appears that lower- 
class children react differently to 
different tones of voice and that a 
positive tone increases learning rate 
and performance of lower-class chil- 
dren, althimg}^ m2,ddle-class children 
are not sensitive to any of these vari- 
ables . 

However, Henderer (1971) ,using 150 
fourth-grade lower-class pupils and 16 
middle-class teachers ,in two urban 
schools found that ".••students of 
teachers wh6se vo^;^ tones were rated 
cooler, angrier and more anxious 
showed greater academic achievement 
than students taught by teachers whose 
voice tones were rated warmer, less 
angry and less anxious. (Henderer, 
1971, page 5.) Student achievement 
was measured by pre- and post-assess- 
ment on five subtests of the Stanford 
Achievement Test> over a six-month 
period and teachers* .voices were rated 
from both cpntent^iltered and normal^ 
tap^ recordings of\their^jiaily^ class- 
room presentations ,\ 




Interapcion effects of school envijcon- 
ment^^nd teacher personality. In dis- 
cussing the wSy in v{hich findings from 
this .study in an actual school setting 



contradicted earlier findings with 
simulated settings, Henderer pointed 
out that hone of the teachers were 
rated at the extremes of /warmth," 
"coldness," "angry," "not ^ai^gry, " ot 
"anxious," "not anxious" — all evi-, 
denced all of these characteristics to 
some degree. Further, Henderer snigr 
gested that the school environment is 
generally negative and that students 
who receive no completely varm posi- 
tive stimulus will utilize avoidance , 
rather than approach behaviors — i.e., 
they will learn in order to avoid nega- 
tive reinforcement from a cold, angry # 
anxious ' teacher but not in order to 
receive a mildly positive reinforce- 
ment from a teacher who is only slight- 
ly warmer. 

Interestingly enough, a second measure 
in the Henderer (1971) study showed 
that teachers with warmer less angry 
and less anxious voice tones actually 
were higher on the interpersonal di- 
mensions of empathy, positive regard, 
qenuinehess and concreten^ss as rated 
from their written responses to 
recorded student stimuli • 
Henderer concluded that t 
d'id provide a more facili 
room environment, despite the e^^idence 
-that their students achieved less. 
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Effects of Teapher-Pupil Distance elhd 
Seating Patterns 

^ilere has beerl some concern in the 
educational literature with such non- 
v'erbal aspects of communication as the^ 
distance between the^ teacher and indi- 
vidual students, rpe (1970) mea- 
sured th6 distances between 31 fifth- 
gr^de teachers and 946 fifth-grade 
students • The teaching distance^ were 
measured from the teacl34.ng* station, to 
each student in aid" 31 classes and 
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correlated v^ith' measures of school 
achievement, student social acceptance 
and teacher attitudes. 

It was found that therp wa^ a slight 
but statistically significant relation- 
ship between students who sat clpse to 
the teacher and higher achievement 
levels. It was also found that stu- 
-denTs^ who sat farther" away^'from the 
teacher were less socially accepted by 
their classmates. However, teacher 
attitudes were not significantly re- 
lated to distance. Sharpe recommended 
that students who are achieving at low 
levejfe and/or are low in peer social 
ac<5eptance could probably be helped " 
merely by moving them closer to the^ 
teacher.' 

•% 

Goodall (1971) has reported the recent- 
reseaxph^f Feitler of t|re Southern 
iier 'Regional Educational Center in 
Horseheads, New York, which has shown 
that/ in addition to the non-verhal 
cues communicated through linear physi- 
cal distance between teachers and stu- 
dents, specific patterns of seating 
are associated with varying degree^ of 
comfort and discomfort for both stu- 
dents and teachers. Subjects were 276 
graduates and undergraduates at Syra- 
cuse University School of Education^ ,^ - 
They were asked to rate seven diagrams 
of classroom seating in terms of most 
and least comfortable arrangements for 
themselves, both as students and"" as 
teachers. Most picked a setting in 
which the students were seated in a 
"horseshoe" facing the teacher as the 
most comfortable for b6th students 
and teachers; secc||d and third choices 
were a traditional ^seating arrangement 
with the students in rows^ facing the 
teacher and a conpletely vinstructured 
arrangement with students working to- 
gether in pairs and the teacher moving 
freely among them. However, many 



subjects felt that the latter setting 
would be uncomfortable for students. 

As least comfortable, most of the 
subjects picked (1) a setting in which 
students were arranged in four small-i 
circles with the teacher' in the "empty 
space" b.etween'the circles and (2) a 
setting in which the teacher was seat- 



ed in one of the rows of the tradition- 
al classroom. Feitler et ai. theo- 
rized |:hat the choices related to the 
individuals' need to control and be 
controlled by others, hence settings 
in which teacher cc^trol over pupils 
6r pupil control over other -pupils was 
maximized ^would be- most popular. In ' 
general, the results indicate tha^t^ the 
graduate education majors favored set- 
tings which maximized teacher control, 
rather than student control, if they 
were forced to make a choice. '^For 
example, they rejected the settihg 
which arranged izhe students in s,tnall 
groups and the teacher as a "resource 
person" in the center, even though 
the experimenters believed this set- 
ting to be one which w^ both desir- 
able and frequently used. 



,A Cateqgry System for Non-Verbai^ 
Teacher^ehavlors 



Grant (1970) pointed out that studies 
of non-verbal teaflierSi^^avior have 

- been limited artSmacroscopic. Grant 
designed a stmdy ^using video tapes to 
develop a category, system in which^ non- 
verbal behavior (physical motions) j 

' could be analyzed in relation to var- 
val "moves." Two random samples o4 
noit-verbal teacher behavior were then 
analyzed on the resulting category sys- 
tem in order to generate hypotheses' 
related to non-verbal teacher behavior. 



Five twenty-minute lessons in^language 
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arts raught by five |iif ferent teachers ' 
©f the first five gr|ades at Paters on 
/state College Campus' School were ob- 
served and recorded ^on videotape equip- 
ment, 'Random two-mi|nute samples were 
taken from narrative typescripts of 
verbal and non-verbal behavior during 
these lessons. These samples were 

cod ed _ according to t|he fo lloving B_el-_ 

lack categories: (1) Structuring/ 
(2) Soliciting, (3) Responding and 
(4) Reacting, Physical motions were 
classified into a set of categories 
and subcategories based on a concep- 
tualization of teacher roles: (1) Con- 
ducting (controlling participation, 
obtaining attending behavior),^ (2) Act- 
ing (emphasizing,^ illustrating, role 
playing and pantomiming), (3) Wielding 
(directly, indirectly instrumental) , 
and (4) Self-adjusting,, All but the 
fourth of the physical motion cate- 
gories were classified as instruction- 
al^ roles. (Self-adjusting was con- 
sidered persoiial,) Finally, physical 
motions were coded with respect to 
whether they replaced a "verbal move" 
or aided a v^rbaT move, and five pat- 
terns of verbal and non-verbal ^oves 
were identi^i^d and use.d to analyze 
the teaching^ segments. 

It was found that teachers used as 
many Instructional Motions as Personal 
Motions, Within the context of In- 
structional Motions , Conducting was 
the most frequent. Wielding the second 
most^frequent cind Acting the least 
frequent motion,' Teachers in the sam- 
ple did not utilize such Acting sub- 
categories as pantomiming, emphasizing 
and 'role playing. Verbal moves were 
used more frequently during major 
pedagogical function,*. The teachers 
demonstrated greater individual dfffer- 
ences in non-verbal expr^sion on 
Soliciting moves than in their verbal 
expressions. It was also fotind'that 

Jk 
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Soliciting and Reacting brought out 
a greater variety of move types than 
did Structuring and /kesponding. 




THE RELEVANCE OF THE 
INTERPERSONAL INTERACTION LITERATURE 
TO THE CULgSROOM TEACHERj;^ ' 

The Levels/ of Applicc[t>ility 

What does the research reviewed here 
say about how qualitative and quanti- 
tative social interaction variables s 
influence personal, interpersonal and 
. intellectual growth in the classroom? , 
In order to answer ^is question in « 
any way that will be meaningful and 
useful for the classroom teacher, we 
must distinguish between several 
levels of applicability. ^If we th^^nk 
of applicability as a continuum in- 
volving several qualitative dimensions, 
then the old and rather time-wa"sting 
quarrel between "pure" and "applied" 
can be restated in terms of the comple- 
mentary contributions of various types 
of research. From the point of view 
of the cl-assroom teacher and the 
teacher-training supervisor, i the phy- 
chologicali literature we have. dis- 
cussed ranqes from conceptual models 
which have! great power for organizin^g — ^ 
a wide variety of interpersonal inter- 
action phenomena but which still await, 
for the most .part, experimental veri- 
fication/ to "hard" experimental data 
obtained in actual classrootn settings 
but, necessarily, limited in applica-^. 
tion to settings which reproduce all 
or most of the controlled variables 
used in the original study. Teachers 
and teacher trainers may benefit equal- 
ly from a knowledge of the' literature 
at either end of this continuum — but 
only if they are fully aware of the 
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nature and limitations as well as the 
advantages of each>type, A sil^ple 
model will illustrate some of the 
points on the hypothetical continuum 
^ and the types of applicability avail- 
able. 

Beginning from the theoretical "end" 
of our hypothetical continuum (figure 
14) theur what specific applications — 
can the teacher make of the psycholo- 
"•'^',,^^^ical literature? Clearly, the con'- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^j^ m Leary's (1957) 

/^♦'^^Bel s^Jfirs^e^gt types of teach^ 

and student — p^5?«;^lities Ccin be ex- 
pected to mVoke ^^pecif i< 



responses. Leary's concept of in- 
tensity as the determining factor m 
adaptive and maladaptive interaction 
types suggests to the teacher that, 
even though a student may often re- 
spond with an aggressive style, at less 
intense levels this style can be con- 
structively channeled away grom^et- 
structive expression. Similarly, a 
cqpperative style that is ordinarily 
conducive to the successful function- 
ing of such classroom activities as 
group problem solving can degenerate 
^jjjto ah overconventional, unthinking 
agr^Bweiit, In other words, the teach- 
er shouldB^^^^st as concerned with 



Figure 14. ^^^^^n^^iOi ^^ y o M xt^^siignt^Amu^ describ^dtgTsocial psVc^K^logical 

A^??^^ and ^pirical research^^r^n"^aj:i^ the general and thepre- 
tical to specitic a-pplri^abi-i^^yf^ to-^^e"=t:^s^ssroom. 



- Point 1 

^ . \ 

Theoretical models \ 
concerne(J with compre- 
hensive liuijge of soci^ ' 
interaction 
(Leary, Foa, Schiftz, 
Bales, Lorr ^/^ickair) 



Point 2 

models and 
"observation systems of 
classroom interaction 
(Flanders, Fuller, Ami- 
'don,'' etc.) 



Point 3 

Empi^rical development 
of miniature theories 
^^p^oring paraineters 
of global theories 
(game theory, Byrne, 
etc. ) 



:^int 4 

Statistical analy^s and 
validation of dimens] 
of larger systems for ap- 
plication 

(Emmer & Peck,i Gotts, etc.) 



ERLC 



,,Point 5 

Empirical research - 
\using school children 
^ to study individual 
l>Wameters of classroom 
in^^era^t^on in experi- 
mental settlrng^ 
(Lotft & Matthews7"^ 
Kashinsky & Wiener, ^ 
etc.) 



Point 6 

Empirical research 
on individual para- 
meters of classroom 
interaction in actual 
classroom settings 
(Schmuck , Reimanis , 
Bonney, etc.) 
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helping the child who is too coopera- 
tive as she is with the child who has 
declared open war against peers "a^d 
authorities. 

Leary's circujnplex also points to the 
importance of teacher's self-knowledge 
regarding their response t^^^thers ia 
a variety of situations. 'The model 
details the types of comp^ment^ry 
responses which different $ocial- 
personality styles may evoke from 
others. For * example, the Acheson 
(1969) study indicated that teachers, 
in the role of responsible, helpful 
authorities, can ^channel the ti^es -and 
frequency of students* dependent b^nav- 
iors. In fact, one of the ma^in values 
of a conceptual system of diirtlnsions 
for the teacher is that it allows him 
or here to locate a specific piece of 
l>ehavior with respect to all the re- 
lated parameters in classroom inter- 
action. " / 



interpersonal interaction suggest^ that 

1. Teachers can increase their stu- 
dents' achievement by doing more in- 
direct than direct teaching, and that 
more accepting. and less critical teach 
er behavior .contributes to student 
participation in the classrobm. 



the 
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la. Apparently, at presen\^ost 
teachers play a dominant r o p s I f 
classroom at least two-thirds of the 
time and they structure classroom 
activity such that at least three- 
fourths of the time is spent in^ 
work-oriented beiiavior. Teachers 
need to make much more effort to 
involve students actively in the 
classroom, to respond to students' 
personal contributions, and to be 
less actiye, less concerned with 
control and more solicitive and re- 
Ssponsive in their interactions with 
students . 



Jackson (1968) has stated that class- 
room research has suffered from being 
peif formed on small, atyp^al groups 
using an engineering approach and a 
laboratory setting (rather than the 
actual classroom) and that it l^s 
failed to take into account the appro- 
priateness of student Actions within 
their context. In the present review, 
every attempt has been made to select 
education studies representative of 
typical classrooms. .A number of theo- 
retical conceptualizations anff enpiri- 
cal findings reported should at least 
provide a series of pausible hypothe- 
ses upon which the classroom teacher 
can operate in related interpersonal 
situations. 



Suggestions for the 
) * Classroom Teacher 

Recent empirical findings in classroom 




lb. Since teacher training in inter 
action analysis seems to produce 
more indirect teaching behavioifl' 
teachers should seek out and welcome 
opportunities for such training, ,and 
they should take steps to analyze 
their present patterns pf classroom 
behavior in order to find areas for - 
inprovement. 

Ic. Even accepting teachers need to 
be on the alert for students' symp- 
toms of pathological coping, styles 
in the school situation. Defensive 
student styles based on fear of 
failure and of rejection by adults 
can manifest themselves in pop^ cop- 
ing with academic materials, such as 
absorption in routine details of 
spelling, etc., to the exclusion of 
enuine intellectual activity (ob- 
sessive-compulsive) , avoidance of 
"nece^ssary technicalities and "£q^- 
gettirig" of important details 
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(hysterical patterns) , and infantile 
or paranoid response patterns, 

2. Teachers can raise student's self- 
evaluation and maJce the classroom more 
conducive to mental health by taking " 
steps to diffuse interpersonal attrac- 
tion throughout the class and to avoid 
centraiifeation of liking and disliking. 



2a. Positive feeling within class- 
room groups can be increased by giv- ' 
ing positive rewards — either direct 
or vicarious — to group members. 
Such rewards can consist of feelings 
of achievement, or success in task,^ 
as well as tangible rewards. 

2b. The positive attraction of indi- 
vidual students can also be in- 
creased by including the student in 
a '"winning team." This offers *a 
means of balancing and diffusing 
liking and disliking pattemfe which 
are centered on single students. 

3. Teachers can increase students' 
actualization of their academic potten- 
tial by helping them to gain and^ to 
perceive peer acceptance. , 

3a. However, reduction of peer-group^ 
lYegative reactions towa^rd individual, 
isolated students is difficult' to 
achieve by traditional measures that 
single such children out for short- 
term, mechanical treatment^ (such as 
special classroom activities 'that 
give an isolated child a "chance to 
shine ^^-..^E^arent-teath^r or pupil- 
counselor co?rfe^:^ces) . 

3b* The attit^udes of high-prestige 
peers, the fact that preconceived 
performance expectations determine 
Jiow a child's performance is per- 
ceived by others, and the fact that 



an individual's performance will be 
appraised with respect to the con- 
tributions of others are all vari- 
ables that the teacher needs to con- 
sider when attempting to bring a 
socially isolated child itsto the 
group . 

4. Teacher can increase students' lik- 
ing^'^for^ class and their level of 
academic actualization in that class 
by taking steps to minimize real or 
apparent differences in attitudes 
about classroom relevant behaviors 
between students and peers and be^tween 
students and- teachers. 

4a. At least With older students, 
there are fairly strong tendencies 
to project one's own attitudes upon 
liked iri)div;Lduals and upon the peer 
group as\a whole — tendencies that 
the teacher should use to advantage 
when the goal is to maximize group 
compatibility and cooperation. 



4b. Conversely, when grouping or^ 
pairing up students who are not well 
known to each other, similarity of 
attitudes on relevant objects would 
maximize inter-student liking, even 
between black and high-pre judiced 
whites. 

4c. Since interpersonal attraction-^ 
has been shown to be positive 
linear function of the amount of 
reinforcement vs. nonreinforcement 
received from that person^ it is 
possible for teachers to "teach" 
students to like their teacher and 
each other more by arranging a suit- 
able reinforcement schedule. 

4d. Conversely/ teachers should be 
aware of the fact that statements of 
attitude agreement function as posi- 
tive reinforcements to^those engaged 
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in learning tasks; stateinents of 
disagreement are negative reinforce- 
ments • Agreement and disagreement 
with students should be used as re- 
inforcements, rather than randomly 
as the teacher's responses to "pure- 
ly intellectual" ^considerations. 

5. 'Teachers should also be aware of 
^he fact that cooperative, helping be- 
havior is anything but the norm in 
situations where competitive behavior 
is the most certain ■'means of avoiding 
punishment and where the "system" 
places the cooperative participaj^it 
even slightly at the mercy of more" 
•aggressive partners, 

5a. Since such techniques as "grad- 
ing on the curve" on classroom tests 
place the students in a situation 
where* they can win a high grade ^only' 
at the expense of other ^students, 
situations where group cooperation 
is desired may have to be introduced 
with special care, particularly in 
the higher grades. ^ 

5b. When students are engaged in 
activities in which pair or group 
cooperation is desired (as a means 
of maximizing joint gain^) , the 
teacher can improve cooperation by 
giving a cooperative orientation 
(rather than an individualistic or 
competitive one) and by presenting 
the pair or group arrangement as a 
relatively long-term one which will 
be repeated for later tasks. 

Sc. Since physical isolation ^(and, 
to some degree, lack of communica- 
tion) seems to be a factor in. in- 
creasing competitiveness/ the seat- 

of intra-classroom groups should 
De carefully arranged so that there 
are no physical barriers between any 
members of-^the group. Also, 
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teachers who want to elicit the co- 
operation of the class should not at 
'the same time '^barricade" themselves 
behind a desk. 

6. In the relationship between student, 
teacher and Qne or more supervisors, 
interpersonal compatibility (defined 

as similarity of \ interaction prefer- 
ence and interpersonal complementarity 
as regards preference for originating 
and receiving) is a powerful factor in 
determining the student's course grade. 

6a. Teachers can grade more "objec*- 
tively" and fairly if they will 
analyze their degree of compatibil- 
» ity with the individual students and 
with other teachers or supervisors 
with whom the students come into con- 
tact. Some such conceptualization 
of complementarity as the Leary 
model of interpersonal interaction 
would be a useful starting point for 
such analysis. 

6b. Teachers who dislike aggressive 
and work-disruptive students more 
than dependent, workravoiding stu- 
dents can help themselves to grade 
such students more fairly if they 
consider various possibilities of 
competition and coit^lementarity . 
(Since successful teachers tend to 
be more aggressive ^d show ^ pre- 
.ferencesfor originating, this may 
cause greater conflict with the ag- 
gressive student than with the de- 
pendent student, even though there 
will be student- tea Cher value con- 
flicts with both* types.) 

7. Since it is largely the teacher 

who defines "adaptive" and "maladaptive" 
school behavior, teachers must be ful- 
ly aware of how their personal reac- 
tions to various school personality 
types influence their evaluations of 
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students. In actual interaction, stu- 
dents, even ari^ohg "maladaptive" groups, 
prefer students who are most like 
themselves; the patterns of teacher 
preference for various students exert 
considerable influence on other stu- 
dents* evaluations m sociometric 
questionnaires. 

7a* Further, there seem to be defi- 
nite school personality character- 
istics which are associated with 
school rewards (grades) and achieve- 
ment. (For example, high grades and 
high scores on verbal and non-verbal 
achievement tests seem to be asso- 
ciated with such characteristics as 
cooperati veness , overconventionality , 
i^;^r-generousness and responsible- 
nes^Xbut students who are auto- 
cratic TNo^agerial, exploitative and 
competitiv^v^ill display more 
SQhool motivation and make higher 
scores on non-verbal achievement 
tests than students who tend to be ' 
modest, self-effacing, dogile and 
dependent.) Therefore^ teachers — 
both singly and as a professional 
group — need to consider carefully 
whether they should attempt to fos- 
ter more scht>ol-adaptiv^ beha^>\or in 
individual children or whether they 
should give priority to changing the 
school environment to allow for 
greater variety of response styles . 
and/or eliminate some of the envir- 
onmental factors which cause school- 
specific personality problems • 

7b. At present, school -adaptive be- 
havior is largely' defined in terms 
of the student's acceptance and in-, 
tcr^nalization of a work-achievement 
orientation. 'Teachers tend to prefer 
the adaptive -academic student to the 
adaptive-social student and to dis- 
like the work-avoiding student less 
than the work-disrupting student. 



There is a strong possibility that 
in doing so teachers may be coming 
into conflict with an increasing 
emphasis on social facility and in- 
creasing de-emphasis of th^ work 
ethic in the community at large. 
Not only the values of the so-called 
"youth culture" but also the "enjoy- 
now-pay- later" attitudes represented 
in advertising and the media may 
' cause students to question .the 

teachers 's definition of adaptive and 
mal^aptive behaviors. Teachers 
must be prepared to recognize and 
deal withv such conflicts, , 



7c. As corollary to the above, 
such maladaptive student behavior 
patterns as "school anxiety" (char- 
acterized by bluntness, skepticism, 
aggression, competitiveness and ex- 
ploitati veness) are quite different 
from maladaptivity in the clinical 
sense (where neurotic anxiety, for 
example, is characterized by passiv- 
ity, self-effacement and dependency) . 
Before attempting to change an indi- 
vidual child's style of response, 
the teacher mu^t carefully consider 
whether or not* the maladaptivity is 
school-specific and whether the be- 
haVjLors manifested in school could 
best be changed by altering the o 
child's* in-school environment, 
rather than by direct attempts to 
alter his i^-schobl personality^ 

8. Since individual differences in 
achievement strivir^g can be found in 
children from the fourth and fi^th 
years on, the classroom teacher ihould 
expect that attempts to raise achieve- 
ment will have variable affects on 
children with* differing levels of in- 
ternal reinforcement control, differ- 
ently directed types of* dependent be- 
havior and different orientations 



towards social and academic competi- 
t ion 

8a*. For students with high internal 
reinforcement control, the teacher 
can raise the rate of achievement 
striving by rewarding achievement 
behaviors with approval. However, 
the same technique will not produce 
any consistent results on students 
with low reinforcement control, 
particularly if the latter are rela- 
tive ly indepe nde n t , 

8b. with highly (dependent students, 
differences in expression of depen- 
dence ("clinging" vs. attention- 
getting behavior) appear to be less 
related to the child's school 
achievement than whether the depen- 
dency is instrumental or .emotional 
in nature for the simple reason that 
teachers tend to respond positively 
to instrumental depender^cies and 
negatively to emotional dependencies. 
While positive teacher responses 
seem to channel an instrumental de- 
pendency into task-oriented behav- 
iors, dependent students who meet 
with negative teacher responses sim- 
ply engage in more dependent behav- 
ior. Thus, teachers ^need to develop 
a positive response style with any 
4ependent students and particularly 
to use positive response as a means 
of channeling the emotionally de- 
pendent child. 

8c. In classroom situations where 
the orientation in individualistic 
(rather than either competitive or 
cooperative) , sex and age variables 
may affect the degree 'bf competi- 
tion for achie\>^'ent such that 
younger female students might be 
expected to compete less than older 
students and males. However, on 
long-term tasks males might be 



expected to eventually work up to a 
higher level of cooperation while 
females may continue to compete.. 

> 8d. Further, in an individualisti- 
cally oriented situation, students 
with a flexible outlook on life will 
probably compete less than those with 
rigid systems of ethics. Since the^ 
present youth culture seems to empha- 
size a flexible ethicality, it is 
not surprising that athletic coaches 
find their students less willing to 
compete aggress i\/ely; teachers of 
other school subjects may have to 
'search for more relevant achievement 
inotivations than competition for 
grades . 

9. In considering the important area 
of interpersonal conununi cation, teach- 
ers need to be aware of their roles^ 
both as originators and as receivers 
of communication. 

9a. Work on student reticence indi- 
cates, that many students who fail to 
take part in classroom discussion 
need help in formulating and verbal- 
izing their thoughts — the single 
most productive thing a teacher 
could do for them would be to assist 
them in "saying what they mean." 

9b. In addition to the classroom ex- 
perience that enables teachers to 
recognize students' manipulative be- 
haviors (such as "apple Dplishing") , 
teachers may find it help!^ul to 
solicit feedback and suggestions 
' (such as written descriptions of 
. their ideal teacher) from students. 

9c. txi face-to-face communication, 
however, it is uncertain whether ad- 
ditional communication beyond a 
joint knowledge of the "rules of the 
game" will increase cooperation 
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between students and te3ichers, *at 
least in the implicitly competitive 
conJiext of the average classroom. 

9d. Since both teacher and student 
can directly influence the' classroom 
behaviors of the other, teachers 
need to be alert to their own re- 
sponses to students* positive and 
negative behaviors. ~ A/ cycle o'f 
negative verbal and noVir^verbal inter- 
actions is likely to develop if the 
teacher allows negativ^ student re- 
sponses to cause negat/ive telisber 
reactions, such as criticism and 
di r e c t i on - gi vi n g . ; 

, / 

IQ. Since the comiuur^ication of feel- 
ings about oneself, others and the ' 
situation is not optional but inevit- 
able in any interpersonal interaction, 
teachers should examine their own 
voice tone, gestures and use *of such 
relevant factors as eye contact and 
interpersonal space in the classroom. 

10a, Teachers of lower-class chil- 
dren can improve learning rates by 
using a positive tone of voice 
(rather than a neutral or negative 
tone) when giving praise. However, 
the warmth shown must be strong and 
genuine since students of "lukewarm** 
teachers seem to fear^^i at a lower 
rate that students of teachers who 
have cooler, angrier and more anx- * 
ious voice tones. 

10b. With middle-class children dif- 
ferences in tone of voice seem to 
make little difference in the rela- 
tionship between praise and learning 
rate. However, this does not in- 
validate other findings on the im- 
portance of vocalization and in- 
tonation in- communication of feeling. 
Teachers can disrupt classroom com- 
munication by ^giving paralinguistic 



signals which are inconsistent with 
the "content" of their speech, by 
ignoring students' communication and 
thus invalidatp-ng the students' iden- 
tity, or by being "deaf* to the vo- 
calizations and paralinguistic com- 
munication, particularly of *'less 
articulate** students, 

iOc. Teachers can help students who 
are low achievers and/or low in peer 
acceptance by seating them closer 
to the teacher station. Similarly, 
the entire class can be made more 
comfortable by arranging the seating 
so that the teacher is equally ac- 
cessible to all students (for exam- 
ple, by seating students in a **horse- 
shoe** pattern around the teacher, or 
by having an unstructured seating 
pattern and moving freely around the 
classroom) . ' Other arrangements 
which might be equally facilitative 
for the students (such as a series 
of small groups with the teacher as 
a resource person in the center) 
shoyj^ -not^be rejected unless the 
t eacher has specific reason for 
wanting to maximize teacher control 
as oppog^ed to sb^j^^nt control. 

lOd. Since both b^dy ppsture and the 
^us^ of interpersoE^al spLce are in^ 
port ant rteans of /communji cation, 
teachers should seek out and welcome 
opportunities to observfe their own* 
tea#king on film or videotype. Many 
teachers need to be more aware of 
the fact that\they use primarily 
conducting and directing motions in 
t^ie classroom and ignore such possi- 
bilities as pantomiming, acting for 
emphasis and role-playing. 

lOe^ Various non-verbal student be- 
haviors can serve as **clues** to the 
alert teacher. For example, persons 
who agree with each other tend to 
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"mirror" each other's body posture; 
the amount of body movement du^ng 
discussion of personal matters can 
be a clue to the stressf ulness of 
the situation foi^^ the student. A 
mixed-sex group can be expected to 
make less eye contact wi^th the 
teacher as a whole during negative 
situations, but male students will 
decrease eye contact in positive 
situations where females increase 
eye cbntact. Finally, yiien the 
teacher is attempting to speak with 
a shy or inarticulate student, a 
fairly cpifiplex but consistent pat- 
tern of eye contact related to ver- 
bal communication (looking away when 
beginning a r^^onse or during hesi- 
tation pauses, looking at the part- 
ner during ^one*s own speech to ch4ck 
attentive'ness^ at juncture pauses, 
at the end of a speech when the ^part- 
ner is to reply, and during th^ part:- 
ner's speech to signal involvement, 
""etc.) can guide the t^ach^r*s unde^. 
standing of the student's intentions 
and expectations. 



\ 

Suggestions for th^^ Selection 
and Training of /:i5^ssroom.TeacIiers 

since th^ precedii\a list of sugges- 
tions £or oiLassroom teachers touches 
upon^^ var:^ty of findings and theo- 
ries' that can be included in the con- * 
t^ht of teacher-training programs ^^r^the 
.following section will add only tfibse 
suggestions which relate to the organi- 
zation and structure of such a program. 
In considering both lists, teacher ^ 
drainers will of course be aware of 
the fact that student teachers model 
their teacher ideals and much of their 
teaching behavior upon those of th^ 
trainer such that a great deal ojr the 
training which gcTes * on *lies in 3ftie 




area 'of conscious or unconscious, imi- 
tatio^n. Teacher trainers can be ex- 
tremely gffective by modeling ^e be- , 
haviors they wish adapted, in^ additi(^i^ 
to direct (lecture or discussion) 
methods.. 



1. At present the teaching profession 
seems, ^o be selecting and molding new 
meinbers in one fairly confsistent, so- 
cially Active and einotionally negative 
type which might b'e described in/ terms 
of Leary^s managerial-autocratic! per- 
sonality. I 

la. Successful teachers tend %o be 
socially active, and, despit^some 

^ increased emphasis on indirect teach- 
ing, they^typically spend at least 
two-thp^tds of the class time playing 
a dominant role. Teacher trainers 
and supervising teachers tend to 
give higher grades to practice teach- 
ers with whom they are compatible; 
practice teachers change their ideal 

• teacher^ concepts and their personali- 
ties somewhat to fit the model^f 
the teacher trainers; and convention 
alit^ and routinization increase 
wit^the length of time spent in 
education programs. Hence; this 
trend tc5ward uniformly dominating 
teachers and teacher-cominated class- 
room can be reversed only by delib- 
erate, determined efforts to select 
teachers who aresocially accepting' 
receptive to studeitts^ ideas and 
more indiviSbalistic than conven- 
tional. 

lb. Not only do successful teachers 
tend to be emotionally negative, but 
student teachers are less helpful 
than beginning education students. _ 
At least^ne study (peck , 1960) in-^ 
dicated that significant numbers of 
female elementary education majors 
are*" either discontented- or acutely 
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unhappy, hostile individuals. Again, 
the training institutions should 
make some effort to select — if not 
uniformly emotionally p6sitive types 
— at least a balanced group of teach- 
er trainees. Trainees with serious- 
ly negative modes of inte-raction 
should be channeled into botrh thera- 
peutic and occupational counseling 
before their commitment to the 
teaching profession is made final. 

Ic. In an unpublished paper enti- 
tles "What is Personalized Teacher 
Education?" Fuller (1971) points out 

If the literature suggests that 
interpersonal attraction is fos- 
tered between teachers and pupils 
by certain otherwise irrelevant 
physical 'characteristics-'/^either a 
selection process (to select teach^ 
ers with the desirable character- 
istics) or a cosmetologist (to 
produce the desirable characteris- 
tics) might be included amont the 
'experts.' We way seem to jest... 

(page 45) 

Surprisingly, there is a pbssiblity 
that one should take this jest ser^^- 
ously. After finding nice linear 
relationships between attitude simi- 
larity land interpersonal attraction 
for a decade, Byrne et al. (1970) 
have found physical attractiveness 
to be a crucial variable as well. 
Although' there may well be ethical 
and human reasons for not including 
physical appearance amofig the teach- 
er selection criteria, it might be 
justifiable to weigh an inspiring 
teacher's attention to maximizing 
his or her personal attractiveness. 

2. Prospective teachers might benefit 
considerably from instruction in self- 
observation and self-analysis at a 



variety of levels. 

2a. Apparentlyr by the time the 
trainees have advanced from begin- 
ning education cours.es to student 
teaching their needs for understand- 
ing their own and others' behavior 
have also increased. This suggests 
that the optimal time for introduc- 
ing major emphasis upon seif-analysis 
would be during of, immediately . fol- ^ 
lowing the practice- teaching experi- 
ence. 

2b. A training program focusing on 
students' interpretation of person'al 
test information about themselVfes 
can make significant improvements in 
students' self-actualization — at 
least if the program is broadly 
based, offers trainees an opportun- 
ity to react to a wide variety ^f--. 
tests, includes adequate background 
reading in< personali'ty theories and 
related areas, and concentrates on 
analyzing test ^ata according to 
relevant guidelines (McClaip, 1970). 

2c. Prospective teachers who are 
poor communicators of affect (parti- 
cularly those who say they feel one 
thing but appear *to feel another) 
could be helped by instruction in^ 
non-verbal communication "and by op- 
portunities to observe themselves on 
videotape. Birdwhistell's non-ver- 
bal notational system is sufficiently 
detailed to allow fine discrimina- 
tions . in the analysis of moments of 
crisis in classroom interaction. 
Similarly, an analysis of voice 'tone 
could help teacher trainees to iden- 
tify the kinds of affect they are' 
communicating and to avoid giving 
"mixed signals" in the classroom. 

3. Prospective teacher concerns are 
characteristxcally directed toward 
themselves and away from students. 
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Schutz* (19^8) first factor of inclw 
.sio/i is relevant here. The prospec- 
tive teacher wants to know what is ex- 
pected of him or her in the new school 
setting in order to be accepted, it 
is only later that the teacher can 
develop a more social orientation and 
direct his or her concerns towards the 
students. 

3a This "delay"* in the teacher 
trainee's development of social ori- 
entation may explain why attempts to 
train prospective teachers in great- 
er velrbal and non-verbal responsive- 
.riess have not been more successful.' 
At least one study (McKnight, 1970) 
found that response appropriateness 
training did not alter the classroom 
behavior -of trainees. Apparently, 

nnlfis^ Tnorp ,siiccess-f uL 4^ra4n4ng - 

techniql^s can be devised, a regular 
program in response training would 
tfot^ represent optimal use of teacher- 

' training time. Such instructic^ 
*>might be offered to those trainees'^ 
who feel or demonstrate a particular 
need for help in this area. 

3b. However, significant changes in 
the*'pr6sent pattern of authoritarian 
teacher behaviors and student teach- 
er ideal might be produced by a very 
economical approach in the training 
program. Eisenman (1970) found that 
by merely hearing and learning about 
the authoritarian personality in a 
traditional lecture situation, under- 
graduates made significantly less 
severe moral judgements than did un- 
dergraduates not lectured about the 
authbritiarian personality. 

3c. The fact that student teachers 
develop inclusion needs before/ the^ 
^ develop social concerns suggests 
that in assigning teachers to 



similarity of a.ttitudes between the 
/ practice teacher and the majority of 
students at a given school should be 
of more importance than geographical 
and other factors. Teacher traTnees 
who must be assigned to a school 
where students are known to have 
very different attitudes about school 
. relevant social behaviors should be 
given additional training in stress- 
ing perceived areas of attitude si- 
similarity with groups and wp.^tfi par- 
ticular students, since a nuinber of'' 
studies (Smith, Meadow and Sisk, 
1968; B^ron and Kepner, 1970) have 
shown that varying atftitude similar- 
ity can serve as an economical meth- 
od for manipulating interpersonal 
attraction. 

4. ^Phe ^eiecti-on process involves not 
only the prospective teacher and the 
training institution, but also the 
school and supervising teacher who co- 
operate in the practice teaching ex- 
perience. Teacher training grades are 
influenced by such factors as the 
degree of compa^tibility between the 
practice teaching supervisor and the 
university supervisor. An attempt 
should be made to use one of the Foa 
models to mak^ some schematic repre- 
sentation of interpersonal inte^raction 
between the cooperating teacher, uni- 
versity supervisor and prospective 
teacher and between the cooperating 
teacher, prospective ^teacher and pupils 
Foa's model of the interpersonal inter- 
action of a family may be appropriate. 



.'.3choo^s for practice teaching. 
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